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FOREWORD 


This treatise consists of excerpts from a 


thesis, “The Status of Health and Physical 
Education in the High Schools of Indiana.” 
Table and chapter numbers are those found 
in the original thesis, Copies of the ques- 
tionnaires used in collecting data are found 
on pages eight and fourteen of the thesis. 
The material of the thesis is arranged into 
chapters as follows: Chapter I, The Prob- 
lem; Chapter II, History of Health and 
Physical Education in the Secondary 
Schools of Indiana; Chapter III, Organiza- 
tion; Chapter IV, Physical Education Pro- 
gram; Chapter V, Facilities and Equip- 
ment; Chapter VI, Health Education Pro- 
gram; Chapter VII, Finance; Chapter 
VIII, Personal Record of Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education; Chapter 
IX, General Summary. A summary is 
given after each chapter. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 

The need of a study of the present prob- 
lem was made very apparent by some of 
the facts brought before a meeting on health 
and physical education at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, December 8, 1931, by Harold E. 
Moore. In his capacity as assistant di- 
rector of high school inspection, he visited 
almost every high school in the state, mak- 
ing a study of the courses and teaching 
personnel. It was in this work that he be- 
came aware of the vast difference in subject 
matter, teaching personnel, organization of 
classes, facilities, equipment, and time given 
to the teaching of health and physical edu- 
cation in the high schools of Indiana, 

Some of the conditions disclosed by hi 
visits were: (1) some of the schools were 
giving little or no time to the teaching 
of these subjects; (2) some were holding 
mixed classes in the junior and senior 
years; (3) teachers who had very little 
qualification for them and, in some case 
less interest, were teaching these subjects; 
(4) in many schools classes were held in 
very unfavorable places with inadequate 
equipment; (5) many schools had no dress 
ing-room facilities; and (6) in many the 
sanitary conditions were very poor, es- 
pecially facilities for bathing after gym- 
nasium classes in physical education. How 
ever, Mr. Moore stated, “in spite of these 
adverse conditions many schools were mak 
ing a very creditable showing in thei 
health and physical education work.” Their 
efforts are reflected in these favorable find 
ings: (1) good outdoor programs were be 
ing offered in schools that had no gym. 
nasiums; (2) teacher-initiative in many in- 
stances was offsetting poor training in 
health and physical education and inade 
quate facilities; (3) there was fine co-oper- 
ation between the teachers of health and 
physical education and the teachers of oth 
subjects; (4) there seemed to be an attitude 
on the part of the teachers of health and 
physical education to study the needs, in- 
terests, and individual differences of the 
members of their classes; (5) there is 
growing appreciation of the value of health 
and physical education on the part of schoo 


administrators: and (6) in the minds of a 


great many school men athletics are find- 

their place in the physical education 

p) am rather t being a separate pro 
ra} 

PURPO OF THE STUDY 

his thesis attempts to give a picture of 

the situation in the teachine of health and 

physical education in the high schools of 

indiana in regard to organization of pro- 


— rataren’ . — ° 4 EP S. 
YTram, material used. eq lipment, iacliltles 


finance, and teaching personnel as found 


at the close of the schoo] year in 19382. 
PREVIOUS STUD.ES IN THE FIELD 


The various phases of health and physica] 
education considered by other writers in 
this field are referred to in this study at 


the place of the discussion on the diffe 
ent aspects of health and physical educa 
tion. 

Freeman’s’ study sought to discover if 
there were a need for an accurate and def- 
inite accounting system, the practice } 


the systems in use, if there were any over- 
emphasis of certain forms of athletics a 
shown by their financial and accounting 

tems, and tl! standards that could be 
d by the high schools of Indiana. 


Darnall in his Stl ly t) ie i vt determin 


Lne l | ifr o;] cne health and 

physical education, what subjects were 

nt in combination with these subjects, 

a r cent of the 1 S were d voting 

ull time to them, and the teacher’s attitude 
\ ird ( 1t1o) al { ! 

Clements” in hi tudy of 377 schools 


j 
dealt with athletic coaches and men teachers 
engaged in the teachine of health and 


:, : Ltoak anl ; 
p tion in Indiana high schools 
[7 4 4 } ‘ : } > : ] ’ ] " ~~ 
He made a detailed ; iy ot th teachel 
9 cy ey i | - ‘ i, | | } f a x 
in regard to the schoo atten Cl, degree 


d, experience, salaries, and professional 


} | 


ttitude as shown by their additional study, 


'L. J. C. Freeman, The Organization of 
Athletic Financial Systems in Indiana High 
Schools. 

Maynard C. Darnall, Administration of 
Physical Education and Athletics in In- 

James D. Clements, The Status of 
Athletic Coaches and Men Engaged im 
Teaching Physical Education in Indiana 
High Schools. 
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read. a} membership in profes DELIMITATION 
al nizati Ouestionnaires were sent to the 852 high 
Fread’s‘ study was not confined to In- cehools of Indiana and their teachers of 
1a but represents high schools of thirty- health and physical education. Returns were 
te . tudy was concerned with ‘eived from 616 high schools and 1,126 
} these high schools to determine teachers. Of the high schools reporting, 
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Treatninge School. ‘epresented in the six hundred high schools 
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he eymnasium buildine and its floor, lo- THE DATA 
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ee ' or , were two types of questionnaires’ which 
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+ . - were sent to high school administrators. 
blic conveniences found in the gymnasl- ina 
One, “General School Report,” was an- 
a be ra wered by the administrator. The other, 
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“Individual Teachers Report,” was an- 


Indiana to determin their organization 
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ative to health and phvsical education, .- , 
| a . ica] education in the school systems. A 
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t teachers were responsible for , ; 
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rt since 1910. A fourth source was the 
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VALIDITY.—Does this study reveal what 
it is supposed to? Inasmuch as the ques- 
tionnaires were prepared with great care 
and criticized by several leaders in the field 
of health and physical education in order 
that they would cover all items of these sub- 
jects so that administrators and teachers 
could answer the questions to the best of 
their ability, the validity of these data can 
be said to be established. 


RELIABILITY.—It is assumed that the co- 
operation of the State Department of Public 
Instruction in sending out the question- 
naires and collecting them would add materi- 
ally to the effectiveness of this study. That 
these data were requested by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction gave im- 
petus to an effort on the part of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to give as ac- 
curate and reliable information as possible. 
On each questionnaire was a statement to 
the effect that the data of each report were 
supplied and their accuracy vouched for by 
the signer of the “General Teachers Re- 
port,” which in most cases was the principal 
of the school. Concerning the reliability of 
data collected by the questionnaire method, 
Almack says: 

Fifty per cent of returns is normal; 
only when exceptional care is used in 
form, when special inducements are of- 
fered for a reply, and when the subject 
is of exceptional interest and impor- 
tance can an investigator realize a 75 
per cent return.’ 

Since the returns in this study were 72.5 
per cent, it seems that on the basis of 
Almack’s criterion, the data of this study 
can be accepted as satisfactory. 


The records, reports, and minutes of the 
meetings of the State Board of Education 
are accepted as reliable in legal cases. This 
adds to the reliability of these data. 


PROCEDURE 


The greater part of these data was ob- 
tained by the questionnaire method. Two 
questionnaires were prepared and sent to 
all high school administrators early in 
March, 1932. The first, “General School 
Report,” was to be answered by school ad- 
ministrators. The other, “Individual 
Teachers Report,” was to be answered by 





‘John C. Almack, Research and Thesis 
Writing, p. 216. 
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teachers of health and physical education. 
Both questionnaires were to be returned 
to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion by the school administrator. 

The material requested in the first ques- 
tionnaire was divided into four main head- 
ings, namely: I, Organization; II, Program; 
III, Facilities and Equipment; and IV, 
Finance. Each of these was divided into 
sections with topic headings with items 
pertaining to the topic. The second ques- 
tionnaire, “Individual Teachers Report,” 
was similarly arranged. The divisions of 
each questionnaire will be discussed in sep- 
arate chapters. 

After school had closed, it was felt that 
all questionnaires were returned that could 
be expected. A classification of them was 
made then. The general questionnaires 
were divided into eight groups according 
to the classification of the community which 
they represented. This group classification 
of questionnaires is as follows: 

Group 1. First-class cities—100,000 


and over 

Group 2. Second-class cities—35,000 to 
100,000 

Group 3. Third-class cities—20,000 to 
35,000 

Group 4. Fourth-class cities—10,000 to 
20,000 

Group 5. Fifth-class cities—less than 
10,000 

Group 6. Towns—less than 2,500 

Group 7. Township schools 

Group 8. Joint schools—towns = and 
townships 


Questionnaires were sent to the 852 high 
schools and their teachers of health and 
physical education. From these the follow- 
ing returns were received: of the “General 
School Report,” 616 or 72.5 per cent were 
returned; of the “Individual Teachers Re- 
port,” 1,126 or 76.6 per cent (of the 1,471 
teachers reports) were returned. Of the 616 
returned “General School Reports” only six- 
teen or 2.5 per cent were considered as con- 
taining inadequate data, thus leaving for 
consideration in this thesis six hundred 
high schools or 70.4 per cent of the total 852 
high schools in the state. 


The data were transferred from the ques- 
tionnaires by code numbers to master sheets, 
From these, tables were prepared for each 
topic heading showing the number and per 
cent in each group reporting on each topic 
and its items. Totals and per cents for all 
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of the schools reporting on each item are 
also shown on the right of the tables under 
the heading ‘“‘Total.”’ These tables are shown 
throughout the thesis in connection with the 
discussion of each topic heading. 
SECTION 1.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITY 
In the “General School Report” under I, 
Organization, Section 1 deals with the clas- 
sification of the community which has al- 
ready been given. The group classification 
of the six hundred high schools considered 
in this thesis, giving the number in each 
group and the per cent that group is of the 
total number under consideration, is shown 
in Table I. 
SecTION 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMISSION 
Section 2 of the “General School Report” 
deals with the type of commission held by 
the high school making this report, There 
are 596 schools or 99.3 per cent that give 
their type of commission. Table II shows 
the per cent in each group reporting. In 


Group 1 all schools considered reported. Of 


this group seven schools or 28 per cent have 
continuous commissions. There are no con- 
ditional commissions in this group. Thus, 
reference to Table II will show the percent- 
age reporting in each group. Totals and 
their are given in the last 
column. 
SECTION 4..-TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 

Section 4 gives consideration to the dif- 
ferent types of high schools in the state, 
as shown in Table III. 

This section shows that there are three 
main types: first, three-year schools with 
grades 7, 8, and 9; second, four-year schools 
with grades 9 to 12, inclusive; and third, 
six-year schools with grades 7 to 12, in- 
clusive. A fourth item is added to take 
care of the various combinations of the first 
three. There are 596 schools or 99.3 per 
cent that give their type of school. Of 
these, 26 schools or 4.4 per cent are of the 
first type, 259 schools or 43.5 per cent are 
of the second type, 279 schools or 46.8 
per cent are of the third type, and thirty- 
two schools or 5.4 per cent are of the fourth 
type. 


percentages 


SUMMARY 
1. There are 852 high schools in Indiana 
and about 1,471 teachers who are teaching 
health and physical education. 
2. In this report 70.4 per cent of the high 
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schools are considered and 76.6 per cent of 
the teachers. 

3. The data of this thesis were collected 
under five headings, namely; I, Organiza- 
tion; II, Program; III, Facilities and Equip- 
ment; IV, Finance; and V, Teaching Per- 
sonnel. 

4. The high schools were classified ac- 
cording to the type of community they rep- 
resented. 

5. Of the 596 schools or 99.3 per cent re- 
porting on their type of commission, there 
are 106 or 17.8 per cent first-class com- 
missions, 354 or 57.9 per cent continuous 
commissions, and 145 or 24.3 per cent con- 
ditional commissions. 


CHAPTER II 
HISTORY OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 


The purposes of this chapter are three- 
‘old: to give briefly the background of 
health and physical education; to show the 
influence of this background on the writing 
of our first and subsequent physical educa- 
tion laws; and to give the changes in laws 
and attitudes affecting health and physica! 
education since the first physical educa- 
tion law of 1919. 

The data for this history were collected 
from four sources: first, annual reports 
of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, which, after 1910, are to be found 
in the Indiana Year Book; second, the 
minutes of the meetings of the State Board 
of Education; third, bulletins on health 
and physical education published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction; 
fourth, personal interviews with leaders in 
these fields and older teachers in the state. 
Data from personal interviews were not 
used unless some written or printed docu- 
ment could be found to substantiate the 
data given; therefore most of the data used 
were taken from the first two sources, The 
reports of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction dated back to December 1, 
1852, while the minutes of the Board be- 
gan March 27, 1907. 

In reading through the early reports of 
the state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion there are found many evidences of the 
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attitude of the school men toward the health 
of the school children and the benefits of 
physical activity. 

Narrow puncheons, scarcely better 
than rails, so high that with their ut- 
most capacity of stretching the feet 
cannot be induced to touch the floor, 
and find that support to the back; 
these are the seats we find in these 
houses, giving rise by contortions and 
stretching which the limbs and backs 
of the pupils undergo in seeking the 
rest they never find, the whole cata- 
logue of crooked limbs, spinal diseases 
and round shoulders with which our 
land is afflicted.’ 

In its regular session of 1855, the legis- 
lature amended the existing school law and 
added physiology as a regular subject to be 
taught in the schools. This new law met 
the approval “of all the physicians, of 
all the intelligent believers in a rational 
system of hygiene.”* This was the first 
authoritative step toward the development 
of our present-day health program. 

July 7 and 8, 1870, the Indiana State 
Teachers College Association held a meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. Professor F. W. Brown, 
of Franklin College, read before this group 
of school men and women a paper entitled, 
“Some of the Means of Preserving and Im- 
proving the Physical Health and Vigor of 
College Students.’* This paper was well 
received and the assembly voted to have a 
thousand copies printed for free distribu- 
tion. Some of the outstanding points of 
this paper are: 

1. Students should have active exercise 
in the open air and sunshine at reg- 
ular intervals of study. 

2. Food should be plain, taken at regu- 
lar meals with no eating between 
meals. 

3. Study rooms should be large, well- 
ventilated, exposed to ample sun- 
shine, and not overheated in winter. 

4. There should be a systematic divi- 
sion of time. 

5. Late hours should be avoided. 

6. Sleeping rooms should be well-ven- 
tilated; students should retire with 


‘Report of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1852-1860, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, Vol. 1, p. 54. 

*Ibid., 1865, Vol. 2, pp. 24-5. 

*Ibid., 1869, Vol. 2, p. 40. 
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an empty stomach and a tranquil 
mind. 

7. Students must avoid use of narcotics, 
tobacco, opium, and such. 


All through these reports of the state 
superintendents are found references to the 
health side of the school child. Whenever 
or wherever school children have gotten 
together in groups, there has followed some 
kind of physical activity such as free play 
or organized games. Our boys and girls of 
Indiana were not an exception to this rule. 

In the Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, in 
1887, Superintendent Harvey M. LaFallotte, 
in writing of the needs of the boys at the 
Boys’ School at Plainfield, said, “there was 
need of extensive playground and gynm- 
nasium for play in bad weather.’” 

In the Twentieth Biennial Report of 1899. 
1900, Superintendent Frank L. Jones gave 
the following data which he had taken from 
reports of city superintendents of Noven- 
ber, 1899:° 

1. Ten schools were supporting gym- 
nasia, and twenty-three had Athletic 
Associations. 

2. Superintendents recommended for 
graduation two twenty-minute pe- 
riods per week of physical culture. 

3. Superintendents recommended that 
emphasis be placed upon the neces- 
sity of physical training of high- 
school students, 

4. The committee did not recommend 
the encouragement of athletics as 
a means of physical culture. 

The year of 1903 saw the organization 
of the Indiana High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, with Mr. J, T. Giles of Richmond 
as its secretary. In 1906, Mr. A. L. Trester 
of Martinsville succeeded Mr. Giles, and 
has been the secretary of this organization 
up to the present time. 

The Twenty-Second Biennial Report gives 
a paper by Mr. F. W. Foxworthy, a mem- 
ber of the School Inspection Board,’ o 
“Medical Inspection of School Children.” 
As a result of this paper, the State Board 
of Health presented to the legislature a bil 
requiring that all conditions set forth in 





‘Ibid., 1885-1888, Vol. 6, p. 369. 
"Ibid., 1899-1902, Vol. 9, p. 462. 
"Ibid., 1899-1902, Vol. 9, p. 463. 
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that paper be met. On page 659 of the 
Twenty-Second Biennial Report are given 
pictures of physical culture classes of Mich- 
igan City in which the girls are being given 
club drills and the boys military drill. On 
March 7, 1907, the State Board of Educa- 
tion included in the course of study a 
physiology and hygiene requirement of 
twelve weeks, and a physical culture re- 
quirement of twenty-four weeks.’ 


Up to the time of the Twenty-Fifth 
Biennial Report, of 1909, by Mr. Robert 
Aley, health and hygiene had been em- 
phasized in courses of study but were not 
required. The state seemed ready for 
legislation as “the State Department of 
Public Instruction went on record recom- 
mending that the legislature formulate a 
law which will provide for proper con- 
struction and regulation of all school build- 
ings and the complete medical inspection of 
all school children.” 


On April 26, 1911, on a motion of Mr. 
J. H. Tomlin which was passed, the Board 
decided to prepare questions for the ex- 
amination of teachers of physical educa- 
tion.” In this same year at the last session 
of the general assembly two laws, the San- 
itary School House Law and the Medical 
School Inspection Law, were passed. Prior 
to 1911 health supervision was carried on 
in a very few cities.” That there was ever 
growing sentiment in favor of better health 
and physical education is shown by the 
events that followed each other quite closely 
within the next few years. 

In 1913, while superintendent of city 
schools at Crawfordsville, Mr. L. N. Hines, 
in his report on “Elementary Schools of 
Crawfordsville,” says, “Much use is made 
of playgrounds in connection with schools; 
a director of play is appointed who directs 
the installing of apparatus and has charge 
of games and other outdoor activities.’ 


September 30, 1915, Dr. Perry E. Powell 
of Indianapolis came before the State Board 


‘Minutes of the State Bourd of Education, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Vol. 4, p. 84. 
‘Report, op. cit., 1909, Vol. 9, p. 48. 
‘Minutes, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 396. 
an" op. cit., 1911-1912, Vol. 9, pp. 


“Report, op. cit., (27th Biennial Report) , 
1913-1914, p. 50. 
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of Education with a plan for a “Perfect 
Physique Contest creating standards for 
young men and boys for the development 
of the body by giving recognition therefor 
as in the Swedish system.’”” This contest 
was to include boys of all grades, the high 
schools, and colleges. Later, November 11, 
1915, Dr. Powell again came before the 
Board and explained more fully this “Per- 
fect Physique Contest.” Superintendent 
Charles A. Greathouse appointed a board 
with President W. L. Bryan, of Indiana 
University, as chairman to consider Dr. 
Powell’s report. As far as can be learned 
from the minutes of the State Board of 
Education, this committee did not accom- 
plish much as a “Perfect Physique” com- 
mittee, but the ideas and motives engend- 
ered in the birth of this committee bore 
fruit in another committee in 1917, sug- 
gested by a Superintendent Scott. For this 
committee, State Superintendent Horace 
Ellis appointed President W. L. Bryan, 
chairman, H. G. Brown, and Horace Ellis.™ 

This newly formed committee became very 
active by holding several meetings. One of 
these meetings included a committee from 
the Indiana High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, which expressed the willingness of 
this association to co-operate in the work of 
this state committee. Mr. George S. Schlafer 
of Indiana University was called upon to 
assist in the preparation of a bulletin on 
physical training.“ On April 4, 1919, in a 
meeting of the State Board of Education, 
Mr. C. O. Williams moved, and the motion 
was seconded by President W. W. Parsons 
of Indiana State Normal School, that the 
printed bulletin on physical education be 
distributed to the city and county super- 
intendents, and that the bill for the print- 
ing of such material be allowed. This mo- 
tion was carried, thus giving us Bulletin 
Number 36, the first to be published on 
physical education.” 

The minutes of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation reveal that during the year just 
previous to 1919 there was an evergrowing 
favorable attitude on the part of school 
men toward the introduction of health and 


“Minutes, op. cit., Vol. 6, p. 120. 
“Ibid., Vol. 7, p. 36. 
“Tbid., Vol. 7, p. 45. 
“Tbid., Vol. 8, p. 95, 
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physical education courses in the schools. 
Mr. L. N. Hines was now state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and it was 
during his administration that the physical 
education law of 1919" was approved on 
March 14, 1919. Of this law some of the 
outstanding points are: 

1. The State Board of Education may 
prescribe suitable courses of instruc- 
tion in physical education. 

2. Aims and purpose of the law are 
set forth. 

3. High school students are to have 
at least two hours per week of 
physical education. 

4. Credit is to be given for physical 
education toward promotion. 

5. Teachers of physical education are 
to be employed, and the law fixes 
their salary. 

6. All courses of physical education 
contemplated in this set shall be 
established at the beginning of the 
school year, 1919-1920. 

7. This act is to apply only to cities 
and incorporated towns of five 
thousand or more population. 

8. Five hundred dollars was voted an- 
nually to care for the expense of 
carrying out this act. Later this 
five hundred dollars was appro- 
priated each year for the printing 
of the bulletin. 

From 1919 to 1928, when another phys- 
ical education law was passed, the State 
Board of Education was active in many 
lines of endeavor trying to iron out atti- 
tudes, conditions, and variations pertaining 
to the teaching of health and physical edu- 
cation in the schools of Indiana. A com- 
mittee was appointed whose function was 
to pass upon the eligibility of teachers of 
these subjects. Many colleges of the state 
were given accreditment to train teachers. 
Licenses in these subjects were issued from 
time to time. A list of both of these wil! 
be given later in this paper. The State 
Attendance Office, on May 7, 1925, called 
for some sort of a health program “that 
would eliminate as much as possible this 
rage of epidemics.’”™ 


“Acts of 1919, Laws of Indiana, p. 682. 
“Minutes, op. cit., Vol. 9, p. 324. 
*Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 164. 
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At a Board meeting of November 4, 
1927,” Mr. H. M. Whisler read a report of 
the Teacher Training Division in which 
recommendations were made. It was rec- 
ommended that Bulletin Number 75 be re- 
printed into Number 95 and that there be 
an increase in the credit requirement to 
become effective September 1, 1928. The 
twenty-hour requirement was raised to 
twenty-four for a first grade license; the 
twenty-hour requirement to twenty-one for 
a second grade license; forty-eight hours 
were required for a first grade high school 
license in special subjects; and thirty-six 
hours were required for a second grade 
high school license. These recommenda- 
tions were approved. 

On February 10, 1928,” a recommenda- 
tion was placed before the Board to author- 
ize high schools to give credit for physical 
education toward graduation. This was 
approved April 6, 1928,” providing for 
credit for physical education if the person 
in charge was a qualified teacher of phys- 
ical education; and if a well-balanced pro- 
gram of varied activities was planned and 
carried out, such as marching, gymnastics, 
and general athletics; and if a physical ex- 
amination was required of all students at 
regular intervals. The schools were to 
provide necessary equipment to carry on 
such a program. 

State Superintendent Roy P. Wisehart, 
on July 20, 1928,” presented to the State 
Board of Education a State Course of Study 
for approval. In the section on health and 
physical education he made these recom- 
mendations: 


1. Section 3—Health and_ vocation 
should be given particular em- 
phasis. 

2. Section 6—A unit of health and 


physical education should be added 
as one of the requirements for grad- 
uation. 

. Section 8—In health education at 
least one-half unit should be earned 
in physical training, the other half 
unit may be earned in hygiene or 
nutrition. 


Co 








"*Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 349. 
“Tbid., Vol. 9, p. 3653. 
“Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 364. 
‘Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 429. 
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It was pointed out by Mr. Wisehart that 
according to the organization of physica! 
education programs in Indiana high schools 
attention had been paid in only a few cases 
to administering a health program which 
aimed to assist in improving the physical 
efficiency of all boys and girls concerned. 
The prescribed courses and credits needed 
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tion must hold a license in that sub- 
ject. 


This report and a similar one” presented 
by the Teacher Licensing Division were 
accepted. 

At a meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation on October 2, 1931,” President L. N. 
Hines of Indiana State Teachers College 
presented to the Board a recommendation 


are: 
Periods 
Subject Years per Week Semester Credit 
Physical Training 9-12 2 or 3 2 or 3 5-1 unit 
Health Education 11-12 1 5 uit 
Nutrition 11-12 1 5 unit 


On the motion of Mr. L. A. Pittenger, 
seconded by Mr. W. W. Borden, the State 
Board of Education approved the course of 
study as presented.” 

On September 7, 1928, the State Inspec- 
tion Committee presented school standards, 
some of them relative to gymnasium facil- 
ities, units of health necessary toward 
graduation, preparation of teachers, and 
athletics. The State Board of Education 
voted to approve the report, and to ask 
Mr. A. L. Trester of the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association to co-operate 
in respect to the time of holding athletic 
contests. Mr. Wisehart stated that the 
Indiana Sate High School Association was 
anxious to have a State Supervisor of 
Physical Education. He asked for authority 
from the Board to work out such a plan 
with the Athletic Association. A motion to 


' this effect was approved.” 


On May 3, 1929, the State Board of Edu- 
cation approved a report which read as 
follows :* 


Upon the ree -st of the Superinten- 
dent of our s“n00l corporation, physical 
education .ermits, valid until the ex- 
piraticy uf the current school year, may 
be *.sued to such corporations to use 
tle service of a regularly licensed 
teacher who has not less than three 
semester hours credit in physical ed- 
ucation, such permits will be issued 
upon the basis of three semester hours 
additional credit in physical education. 
Beginning with the school year of 
1931-1932 teachers of physical educa- 


“Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 429. 
“Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 511. 
*Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 621. 


asking that the physical education depart- 
ments of Indiana University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana State Teachers College, and 
Ball State Teachers College be asked to co- 
operate with the Inspection Division of the 


State Board of Education in the super- 
vision of physical education work in the 
public schools of the state. This recom- 
mendation was carried. 


From a report, January 28, 1932, of the 
director of teacher training by Harry E. 
Elder, we find the Board approved the 
following recommendations of the Teacher 
Training Division: 

1. Beginning with the school year 
1932-1933 no permits to teach phys- 
ical education in high school could 
be based upon elementary license. 
Permits valid for the school year 
1932-1933 may be renewed by sub- 
mitting three semester hours of ap- 
proved additional credit. 

3. After July 1, 1932, twenty-four 
semester hours shall be required 
for a license, to be distributed as 
follows: 

a. Not less than three semester hours 

in gymnastic exercises. 

b. Not less than three semester 
hours in theory and practice of 
play. 

c. Not less than five semester hours 
in coaching of athletics. 

d. Not less than five semester hours 
in general physiology, anatomy, 


bo 
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“Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 621. 
"Ibid., Vol. 9, p. 65. 
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and health education. 

e. Not less than three semester 
hours in physical education and 
individual gymnastics. 

f. Five semester hours in electives. 
This was approved and carried February 
5, 1932.” 

During the school years of 1931-1933, 
Harold E. Moore held the office of state 
high school inspector. The high schools of 
the state are greatly indebted to him for 
the splendid work he did in visiting the 
schools of the state, assisting them in ar- 
ranging their programs, and in securing 
competent teachers and adequate facilities. 
Under his direction some fifteen or more 
supervisory conferences were held at var- 
ious cities throughout the state to encourage 
this health and physical education move- 
ment. Approximately two thousand people 
were in attendance at these conferences. 


The year of 1933 saw the forward pro- 
gress of health and physical education in 
our schools somewhat arrested by the in- 
ability of most schools to finance them. On 
April 7, 1933, acting upon the recommenda- 
tion “that the subject of physical education 
be made optional with high schools in Indi- 
ana,” the Board approved the motion. On 
May 5, 1933, Mr. C. L. Murray presented 
a report of the Inspection Division, resolv- 
ing: | 

That to further define the action of 
the State Board of Education, April 
7, 1933, concerning the health require- 
ment for graduation, the teaching of 
physical education in high schools hold- 
ing conditional commissions shall be 
optional until such time as conditions 
warrant further consideration by the 
State Board of Education. 

That this action does not relieve any 
type of commissioned high school from 
meeting the one-half unit required by 
the State Board of Education. 

This report was approved and carried.” 
In this report of Mr. Murray’s, two of the 
most important recommendations with re- 
spect to health and physical education were 
made: one, from a report of the Division 
of Teacher Training and Licensing by 
Harry Elder, stated:” 








“Minutes, op. cit., Vol. 10, p. 97. 
“Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 201. 
*Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 208. 
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with the school year of 1934-1935 all 

coaches of interscholastic athletics in 

commissioned high schools be required 
to hold a license or permit in physical 
education. 

This recommendation was deferred until 
a later meeting. It was approved and car- 
ried at a meeting held on June 2, 1933." 
The other was to the effect that a course 
in the organization and administration of 
elementary school health and physical ed- 
ucation program be included in the require- 
ment for an elementary school principal’s 
license.” This recommendation was carried. 

Throughout the minutes of the various 
meetings of the State Board of Education 
are listed the number of licenses granted 
in health and hygiene. Table IV shows the 
licenses granted, by years. 

The schools that were accredited for the 
preparing of teachers of physical education 
were also listed in the minutes of these 
meetings. A list of these schools follows: 

Butler University 

DePauw University 

Earlham College 

Evansville College 

Franklin College 

Hanover College 

Indiana University 

Manchester College 

Normal College of the American Gym- 
nastic Union 

Indiana Central College 

University of Notre Dame 

Valparaiso University 

Ball State Teachers College 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Central Normal College 

Oakland City College 

Purdue University 


SUMMARY 


1. In the early history of the schools of 
Indiana health and physical education were 
not considered as curricular subjects. 

2. That school men were vitally interested 
in the health of the school child was very 
apparent as shown by reports of the state 
superintendents in which many papers were 
recorded on this subject. 

3. While physical education was not def- 
initely established, the value of physical 


*“Tbid., Vol. 10, p. 216. 
“Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 208. 
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activity was appreciated by early school 
men. 

4. By 1899 ten schools had gymnasiums, 
and twenty-three had athletic associations. 

5. In this same year it was recommended 
that two twenty-minute periods of physical 
culture be recommended for graduation, 

6. In 1903 the Indiana High School 
Athletic Association was formed. 

7. In 1911 sanitary school house and 
medical inspection laws were passed. 

8, On March 14, 1919, the first physical 
education law was passed. This was a per- 
missive law. 

9, In 1928 one unit of health and physical 
education was required for graduation. 

10. After July 1, 1932, the requirement 
for teacher’s license in health and physical 
education was increased. 

11. During the years of 1931-1933 many 
supervisory conferences were held through- 
out the state. 

12. In 1933 the subject of physical edu- 
cation was again made optional with high 
schools of Indiana. 

13. After 1934 all coaches were required 
to hold a license or permit in physical ed- 
ucation. 

14. Between the years of 1925 and 1933, 
105 licenses in health and hygiene were 
granted. 

15. To date, seventeen schools of the 
state have been given accreditment to train 
teachers in physical education. 


CHAPTER III 
ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of this chapter is to show 
the general organization of each school and 
its relation to the teaching of health and 
physical education. This chapter will in- 
clude the type of community in which the 
school is located, the type of school, and 
the school’s commission. Other factors in 
the organization of the program that will 
be considered are: grades in which physical 
education is required, credit given for it, 
the plan used to give credit, student en- 
rollment, average size of classes for boys 
and girls in both the junior and senior 
high school, distribution by grades, and 
class combinations. 


This and the following three chapters are 
written on data taken from the “General 
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School Report’? under each of the four 
headings of this questionnaire for secondary 
schools. Discussion will be on each section 
of each general heading. The sections given 
in this thesis will correspond to a topic of 
the same number on the questionnaire. In 
each case reference will be made to the 
total findings and their percentages in or- 
der to make the data contained in the tables 
more easily comprehended. Each table 
shows the number and per cent of schools 
reporting in each group and total and per 
cent for each item. It will be seen that 
for many topics not all of the six hundred 
schools considered in this thesis reported. 
Therefore the percentages for each item of 
each section are based on the number of 
schools reporting for that item. There is 
also given the number and per cent of the 
six hundred schools considered reporting 
on the topic. Sections 1, 2, and 4 were 
given in Chapter I. 
SECTION 3.—STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

In this study there are 573 schools or 
95.5 per cent giving their size. Of these, 
210 or 36.6 per cent are small high schools 
with an enrollment of less than one hundred 
students; 199 schools or 34.7 per cent have 
an enrollment of between 101 and two 
hundred students; and twenty-three schools 
or 4 per cent have an enrollment of more 
than one thousand. The size of the several 
groups and totals are found in Table V. 


SECTION 3A.—DISTRIBUTION OF 
EX,NROLLMENT BY GRADES 

This section gives the student enrollment 
of boys and girls in each grade from seven 
to twelve as reported by the principal of 
each school. Table VI shows this enroll- 
ment for each of the school groups. 

In the six hundred high schools reporting 
there is a total of 129,250 students; of 
these, 64,960 or 50.3 per cent are boys and 
64,290 or 49.7 per cent are girls. 

SECTION 5.*——-CREDIT FOR HEALTH AND 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

In the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, Mr. J. E. Rogers’ gives some 
data as to what other states do in the 
matter of granting credit for health and 
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*Section 4 given in Chapter I. 

‘J. E. Rogers, “Around the Country,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
December, 1932, p. 38. 
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physical education. These data are: col- 
leges in Florida allow one entrance credit 
for health and physical education from 
schools meeting the standards set up by the 
state director; Missouri allows one credit of 
sixteen for each of the four years of high 
school, if the teachers possess the standard 
qualifications; the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends that one unit of health and 
physical education be required for gradua- 
tion for all students in four-year high 
schools. Dr. Clifford L. Brownell’ found 
that of 254 schools studied by the National 
Physical Education Service 183 or 72 per 
cent gave credit toward graduation. Mr. 
J. H. Nichols*® in a recent study found that 
seventeen states allow credit for physica! 
education. 


In Indiana it is found that of 595 schools 
or 99.2 per cent reporting only six or |! 
per cent give no credit for health and phys- 
ical education. There are 209 schools or 
35.1 per cent giving it as one of the six- 
teen units. Since most schools require six- 
teen units for graduation it may be con- 
sidered that 502 schools or 54.3 per cent 
give credit for these subjects toward grad- 
uation. There are eighty schools or 13.4 
per cent that give credit for physica] edu- 
cation as an extra unit, while only seven 
schools or 1.2 per cent give credit for 
health education. From these data and 
others shown in Table VII it is found that 
Indiana ranks high in the matter of giv- 
ing credit when compared to other states 
and judged by the standard set by the 
North Central Association. 


SECTION 6.—PLAN FOR GIVING CREDIT 
In this section schools were asked to in- 
dicate which of the three plans, as given on 
page 8 of Bulletin 100F4, Tentative Course 
of Study in Health and Physical Education, 
they used for granting credit in these sub- 


jects. Brief outlines of the three plans 
follow: 
Plan I—Two periods each week of 
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*Clifford L. Brownell, “Standards in 
School Health and Physical Education,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
March, 1931, p. 10. 


*J. H. Nichols, “Granting of College En- 
trance Credit for Physical Education,” Re- 
search Quarterly, March, 1931, 2:15-29. 
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physical education and one 
for a health lesson in the 
ninth and tenth grades. In 
the eleventh and_ twelfth 
years two periods each week 


of “well adapted physica) 
activities.” 

Plan [I—In the ninth and _ tenth 
grades three periods each 


week of physical education 
with health, “correlated with 
applied physical atcivities.” 
And in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades the same as 
in the ninth grade but with 
only two periods each week. 
Plan IiI—Physical activities for three 
periods each week in _ the 
ninth and tenth grades with 
a one-semester course in 
health education. To those 
schools not using any of 
these plans an opportunity 
was given to so state under 
Plan IV on the questionnaire. 
Of these 338 schools or 56.3 per cent 
reporting in this’ section, eighty-eight 
schools or 26 per cent use Plan I, sixty-three 
schools or 18.6 per cent use Plan II, and 
126 schools or 37.3 per cent use Plan III. 
Two hundred seventy-seven schools or 81.9 
per cent use some plan as given in Bulletin 
100F4, while sixty-one schools or 18 per 
cent use some other plan than those author- 
ized by the State Course of Study. Table 
VIII shows how these plans are being used 
by the high schools of the state. 


SECTION 7.—IN WHAT GRADES IS PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION GIVEN? 


In 1926 Glenn V. Ray* made a study of 
183 small high schools in Indiana, He 
found that seventy-three schools or 39.8 per 
cent required physical education in some 
one year of high school, while 102 schools 
or 55.7 per cent did not require it. Most 
of those schools requiring physical educa- 
tion required it in the seventh grade, while 
a very few required it in grades 10, 11, and 
12. Only a few gave credit for physical 
education.’ 
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‘Glenn V. Ray, The Status of Physical 
Education in the Small High Schools of 
Indiana, p. 20. 
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All of the six hundred high schools 
studied reported on this section. Grades 
9 and 10 are the ones in which most schools 
are requiring physical education to be 
taught. Five hundred schools or 83.3 per 
cent require it in the ninth grade, while it 
is required in the tenth grade in 461 schools 
or 76.8 per cent. Table IX shows how it is 
required in the high schools the six 
hundred considered. 

SECTION 8.—CLASS COMBINATIONS 


of 


In this section the various grade com- 
binations of these subjects are given. 

In Table X it will be seen that many 
grade combinations are in use. The most 
frequent ones are the seventh and eighth 
grades together and the ninth and tenth 
together. Of the former there are 221 
schools or 50.5 per cent and of the latter 
972 schools or 62.3 per cent. 


SecTION 9.—-SEX SEGREGATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 


The purpose of this section was to learn 
whether or not the boys and girls are taught 
separately in their physical education 
classes. 


Boys and girls may be scheduled 
together in elementary school although 
segregation is desirable in the fifth 
and sixth grades if practical. Boys 
and girls should always be scheduled 
separately in the junior and senior 
high school grades.° . 
Table XI gives us these data concerning 


the segregation of physical education classes 
in the high schools of Indiana. In most 
schools, 565 or 95.4 per cent of the 592 
reporting, the boys and girls are taught in 
separate classes, while in only twenty-three 
schools or 3.9 per cent are they taught 
together. However, eight schools or 1.3 
per cent are teaching some classes in which 
the boys and girls are separated and some 
in which they are not. 


SECTION 9A.—AVERAGE SIZE OF SEN:OR 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 
For this section 565 schools or 94.2 per 
cent reported. To facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of answers to this section the sizes of 
classes were arranged in class groups with 


“National Physical Education Service of 
the National Recreation Association, “State 
of New York Standards of Regulations 
ee Health and Physical Education,” 
Pp. %, 


intervals of ten with a range of zero to 
classes of more than sixty-one students. 
The class group eleven to twenty contained 
the largest number of schools whose size 
of classes in physical education fell within 
these numbers. There are 177 schools or 
31.3 per cent giving this as the average 
size class for boys and 170 schools or 30.1 
per cent with this as the average size class 
for girls. Miss Florence A. Somers’ says 
that the size of class for girls should be 
thirty to forty. Table XII gives data for 
all school groups and totals with percent- 
ages for each size class. 
SECTION 9B.—AVERAGE SIZE OF JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 
This section is the same as Section 9a 
except that it contains data for the junior 
high school. These data are shown in 
Table XIII. 


SUMMARY 


1. Of the total enrollment in the six 
hundred high schools, 50.3 per cent are boys 
and 49.7 per cent are girls. 

2. Indiana high schools rank high in the 
matter of giving credit for health and 
physical education. Such credit is given by 
84.3 per cent of the schools. 

3. Only six schools or 1 per cent are 
not giving credit for physical education. 

4. Plan III for giving credit is used most 
frequently. It is used by 126 schools or 
37.3 per cent. 

5. In the ninth and tenth grades physical 
education is required by the greatest num- 
ber of schools. 

6. The most frequent grade combinations 
used are seventh and eighth, ninth and 
tenth. 

7. In most schools boys and girls are 
segregated. In only 3.9 per cent of the 
schools are they taught together. 

8. The average size class for boys and 
for girls is between eleven and twenty. 

CHAPTER IV 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The histories of physical education in the 
United States show that during the early 
nineteenth century the agencies which pro- 
moted physical education fell into three 


‘Florence A. Somers, “Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, December, 1932, p. 26. 
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groups centered about 1830, 1860, and the 
decade from 1880 to 1890. 


The first group includes Captain 
Aldan Partridge and his military 
academies; the introduction of Jahn’s 
gymnastics and the opening of school, 
college, and city or public gymnasia 
under the direction of German refugees 
Beck, Follen, and Lieber; the attempt 
to provide manual labor as a system 
of exercise in educational institutions; 
and the use of calisthenics for girls 
and women, by Catherine Bucher in 
her schools in Hartford and Cincin- 
nati.” 

The early British colonists brought with 


them traditions tempered by scholasticism 
and Puritanism which tend to exclude any 


physical education in their schools. How-. 


ever, these early settlers brought with them 
the British love for outdoor sports which 
had much to do with the development of 
our present-day program of physical edu- 
cation. 

The introduction of Turner gymnastics 
into America and later our public school 
systems, about 1848, shows the influence 
that the German people had on our early 
attempts to have school gymnastics. This 
influence was felt in such centers as Kan- 
sas City, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Davenport, 
Indianapolis, and many other cities in which 
Turnverein Societies were established. 
Later, through the influence of German 
communities, gymnastics were made a part 
of the school curriculum. 


Hartvig Nissen, a native of Norway, head 
of a “Swedish Health Institute” in Wash- 
ington, D. C., used a system of health ex- 
ercises as worked out by Ling, the father 
of Swedish gymnastics. During the develop- 
mental period of physical education in the 
United States the German and Swedish 
systems of gymnastics were the center of 
controversy. The Swedish was supposed to 
be more scientific than the spontaneous 
system of the Germans.’ 

In American schools a compromise 
was reached in many cases so that the 
American School and College gymna- 
sium of twenty-five years ago com- 


monly displayed a conglomeration of 
horses, bucks, and bars, out of def- 
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*Fred C, Leonard and R. Tait McKenzie, 
History of Physical Education, p. 227. 

"Eugene Nixon and F. W. Cozens, An 
Introduction to Physical Education, p. 46. 
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erence to the German gymnastics; and 
a collection of wands, balance beams, 
dumb-bells, and Indian clubs to indicate 
proper deference to the Swedish system 
and to others of lesser pretentions. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth 


century the school men of America regard- 
ed with favor these two systems. Both 
systems were regarded as having disci- 
plinary value, requiring little apparatus, 
demanding but a minimum of training for 
teachers, and needing only a few minutes 
a day for instruction. The influence of 
the Swedish calisthenics was seen at the 
Boston Conference of Physical Education‘ 
in 1889. This system was brought to the 
attention of school men and from this cen- 
ter its influence radiated. 

SECTION 10.—TYPES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTION GIVEN 
Because of the influence of the early 
physical education systems in the United 
States, some of which are still in evidence, 
fifteen types of activities were listed in 
this section. Some of them are used by 
schools to make up their program of phys- 
ical education instruction. Wood and 
Rowell* state that “a natural or more 
natural program of gymnastics has re- 
moved the previous program difficulty 
caused by the fact that formal gymnastics 
rank with mathematics among the most 
rapidly fatiguing of all forms of instruc- 

tion.” 

By referring to Table XIV it will be 
found that not all “program difficulties” 
have been removed but some form of nat- 
ural program is very much used by many 
schools. Table XIV gives what elements 
or types of instruction go to make up our 
program. In only nine schools or 1.5 per 
cent is it found that no instruction is 
given. Darnall’ found that practically all 
schools had some type of physical education, 
as there were only seventeen reporting as 
having none. Table XIV shows that in 502 
schools or 83.7 per cent seasonable sports 
form the greater part of the physical edu- 
cation program. The influence of foreign 


*Fred C. Leonard and R. T. McKenzie, op. 
cit., p. 322. 

‘Thomas D. Wood and Grant Rowell, 
Health Supervision and Medical Inspection 
of Schools, p. 548. 

"Maynard C. Darnall, Administration of 
Physical Education and Athletics in Indi- 
ana, p. 14. 
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physical education is evidenced by the fact 
that twenty-one schools or 3.5 per cent use 
some type of German work, fourteen or 
9.3 per cent use the Swedish, and eleven or 
1.8 per cent use the Danish; there are 
eighty-five schools or 14.2 per cent which 
are using some combination of these three 
just given. However, team games, sea- 
sonable sports, tumbling, stunts, games of 
low organization, and naturalized programs 


form the greater part of our programs. 


SECTION 11.—TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL 
GYMNASTICS GIVEN 


This section is used in order to obtain 


data concerning what is done in our high 
schools for those children who have some 
physical defect. Spindler makes four con- 
clusions and recommendations that apply 
very aptly to this section: 


1. Remedial and corrective work is 
necessary. 

2. Physical examination is essential to 
diagnosis. 


8. The problem of correctives belongs 
in the secondary school. 


4. Special classes for individual needs 

are necessary. 

Ray’ in his study recommended correc- 
tive exercise for about ten minutes each 
period and found that corrective exercises 
were given for flat feet, protruding 
stomach, stooped shoulders, curvature of 
the spine, and hernia. 

In 296 schools or 49.3 per cent no work 
is given in individual gymnastics. In those 
schools that are doing this type of work 
107 or 17.8 per cent direct some effort to 
the correction of scoliosis or lateral cur- 
vature of the spine, while 136 schools or 
22.7 per cent are devoting time to correct 
malformations of the feet. Table XV shows 
the type of work done by each group of 
high schools and totals with percentages for 
each type of work. 


“Evelyn B. Spindler, “Prevalence of and 
Correlation between Physical Defects and 
Their Coincidence with Functional Disor- 
are Quarterly, May, 1931, pp. 


‘Glenn V. Ray, The Status of Physical 
Education in the Small High Schools in 
Indiana, p. 75. 
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SECTION 12.—TIME GIVEN TO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Before reporting what Indiana does in 
this respect let us consider what other 
schools do and what opinions are expressed 
as to the time that should be given to 
physical education. In 1917 the State Board 
of Education of California passed a new 
rule requiring physical education forty 
minutes daily for grades 9 to 12 inclusive." 
Wichita, Kansas, has physical education 
one hour per day for five days per week.’ 
The Office of Education of the United 
States” studied more than two thousand 
schools; of these, 75 per cent required phys- 
ical education classes usually twice a week. 
The State of New York requires three hun- 
dred minutes per weekin secondaryschools."' 
In Cincinnati the junior high school girls 
have two forty-five-minute periods of health 
and physical education daily except Friday 
when they have posture, and the senior high 
school girls have one forty-five-minute 
period daily with two extra periods weekly 
with posture work on Friday.” 

Ray” found that 50 per cent of high 
schools had physical education classes twice 
a week from forty-five to sixty minutes. 
Rath” found that forty-five-minute periods 
were most frequent in Indiana. Fread” 
found the average time for health education 
to be fifty minutes, 2.5 days a week for 2.6 
years of school. 

By referring to data collected and shown 
in Table XVI, it is found that 375 schools 
or 95.8 per cent replied on the time given 


"N. P. Nielsen, “State Problems in Health 
and Physical Education,” pp. 26-7. 

‘J. E. Rogers, “Around the Country,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
p. 36. 

“National Physical Education Service of 
the National Recreation Association, “New 
York Regulations Governing Health and 
Physical Education,” p. 9. 

“Ibid., p. 7. 

“Violet C. Boynton, “Time Allotment,” 
National Recreation Service News Letter 
No. 61, p. 2. 

“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 44. 

“Emil Rath, A Program of Physical Ed- 
ucation for Boys in Secondary Schools of 
Indiana, p. 133. 

“Mary Fread, A Survey of Health Edu- 
cation for High School Girls with Recom- 
mendations for a Course of Study for Indi- 
ana State Training School, p. 13. 
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to physical education. Of these, 355 
schools or 61.7 per cent give from sixty to 
120 minutes per week, forty schools or 7.0 
per cent give between 240 and three hun- 
dred minutes each week, and twenty-four 
schools or 4 per cent did not report. It is 
gratifying to learn that 89 per cent of the 
schools of the state try to fulfill the state 
requirement as to time allotment for phys- 
ical education, which is a minimum of two 
periods per week as given in Plan I and ex- 
plained in Section 6, Chapter III. 

SECTION 13.—NUMBER OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS IN 
EACH SCHOOL 
The amount and type of physical edu- 
cation done by a school depends largely on 
the available teachers for this subject. 
Kohl” found in 1922 that in the state of 
Iowa only 27.7 per cent of the schools had 
regular physical education teachers. In the 
state of Massachusetts” in 1920 there were 
only 211 physical education teachers, but in 
1932 this number had been increased to 
1,100. Ray” found that 45.9 per cent of 
the small schools in Indiana had a regular 
physical education teacher, and twenty-one 

schools of 143 had no one in charge. 

Table XVII of this study shows that 
there are 413 schools or 68.8 per cent 
employing one man and 401 schools or 66.8 
per cent employing one woman teacher of 
physical education. The greatest number 
of teachers employed in any one school is 
eight, four men and four women. There 
are four schools or 7 per cent that have 
eight teachers. 

SECTION 14.—GIRLS ARE TAUGHT 
BY WOMAN OR MAN 

It is generally conceded that the sex of 
the teacher should be the same as the sex 
of the class. Ray” found in 1927 that most 
of the physical education work was done 
by the high school principal or coach. The 
New York state regulations” gives this 


“Ernest E. Kohl, The Status of Physical 
and Health Education in High Schools of 
Iowa, p. 14. 

"Carl Schrader, “Progress in Massachu- 
setts,” National Recreation Service News 
Letter No, 63, p. 1. 

*Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 15. 

*Ibid., p. 22. 

*National Physical Education Service of 
the National Recreation Association, op. 
cit., p. 7. 
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statement, “For elementary grades man or 
woman is satisfactory but in many cases a 
woman is preferable. In junior and senior 
high school, classes should be taught by 
teachers of the same sex as members of 
the class.” 

From Table XVIII it is learned that in 
152 schools or 25.9 per cent of the schools 
reporting the girls are taught by men. In 
436 schools or 74.1 per cent of the schools 
reporting women teach the girls. 

SECTION 15.—INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 
OFFERED 

There is an ever-growing sentiment in 
favor of an intramural program as a means 
of furnishing an opportunity for all students 
to engage in some physical activity. 

Harry L. Samuel,” assistant professor of 
physical education at West Virginia Univer- 
sity says, “no program is complete unless it 
fosters a program of intramural sports.” 
Dr. Maroney” says, “I believe that intra- 
mural competition should be fostered and 
developed.” Freeman®* found that 70.5 per 
cent of the high schools in Indiana had or- 
ganized intramural sports. Dr. Charles Wil- 
son” of Evansville, Indiana, expressed him- 
self as favoring inter-school and _ intra- 
school athletic programs as a definite divi- 
sion of the entire physical education pro- 
gram. 

To obtain information on the kind and 
amount of intramural sports offered by the 
high schools of Indiana, this section was 
developed. For this section two tables are 
given to show what sports are offered for 
the boys, Table XIX, and what sports are 
offered for the girls, Table XX. About 
twenty-five different sport activities were 
listed for both the boys and the girls. Of 
these all sports are being used in some one 
high school or another. Such sports as box- 





“Harry L. Samuel, “Intramurals in 
Junior High Schools,” p. 26. 

“W. F. Maroney, “Manner of Competi- 
tion,” Research Quarterly, October, 1982, 
p. 96. 

“L. J. C. Freeman, The Organization of 
Athletic Financial Systems in Indiana High 
Schools, p. 16. 

“C. C. Wilson, “Practice and Theory in 
Regard to Compensation for Intraschool 
and Interschool Athletics in Senior High 
School,” National Recreation Service News 
Letter No. 68, p. 6. 
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ing and wrestling do not appear on the 
list for girls. 

From Table XIX it is learned that forty- 
two schools or 7 per cent are not offering 
any intramural sports for boys. Of the 
sports that are offered, basketball leads, 
being offered by 531 schools or 88.5 per 
cent. Playground ball comes next, with 374 
schools or 62.3 per cent offering it. By 
reference to Table XX it is found that bas- 
ketball also leads as an intramural sport 
for girls, as 394 schools or 65.7 per cent 
are offering it. Volley ball and playground 
ball come next. 

SECTION 16.—BOyS ENGAGED IN INTRA- 

MURAL ACTIVITIES 

In order to learn the number of boys 
engaged in intramural sports in each group 
of high schools, the totals for each sport 
and the percentage for each group and 
totals for each sport that the number given 
is of the total enrollment, Section 16 is 
used. To facilitate the recording of the dif- 
ferent enrollments given, the enrollment was 
arranged in classes with varying intervals. 
The range is from ten to 151 and more. 
Five hundred fifty-four schools or 92.3 
per cent gave the desired information 
regarding the number engaged in intra- 
mural sports, but of this number only 403 
schools or 67.2 per cent gave information 
as to the per cent of their enrollment tak- 
ing part. 

In regard to the per cent of their total 
enrollment engaged in these activities, by 
referring to Table XXII it will be found 
that there are forty-three schools or 10.7 
per cent that had 100 per cent participation, 
while only two schools or .5 per cent had 
less than 6 per cent active. Three hundred 
two schools or 74.9 per cent had 50 per cent 
or more of their boys active, thus leaving 
101 schools or 24.8 per cent that had less 
than 50 per cent participation. 


SECTION 17.—GIRLS ENGAGED IN 
INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 


This section was used to collect the same 
information about the girls as was col- 
lected by Section 16 for the boys. By refer- 
ence to Table XXIII it will noted that 551 
schools or 91.8 per cent reported, that 156 
schools or 28.3 per cent had from ten to 
thirty girls in intramural sports, while 
thirty-five schools or 6.4 per cent had 151 
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girls or more actively engaged. 

In Table XXIV the percentage of enroll- 
ment is given for the girls. There are 222 
schools or 62.4 per cent having more than 50 
per cent of their girls active, while 134 
schools or 37.6 per cent have less than 50 
per cent active. As in the case of the boys, 
not all schools gave the percentage engaged 
because of the 551 schools reporting to this 
section only 356 or 59.3 per cent gave the 
per cent of their total enrollment engaged 
in intramural sports. 


SECTION 18.—INTER-SCHOLASTIC SPORTS 
E;NGAGED IN BY BOYS AND GIRLS 

Inter-schoo] sports for boys have long been 
recognized as an accepted activity, but for 
girls there has been a division of opinion. 
In recent years there is a growing senti- 
ment against girls taking part in these ac- 
tivities. 

Before discussing the present situation in 
Indiana, brief consideration will be given 
to what other states and schools do and 
what opinions are expressed about inter- 
scholastic sports.” 

The Secondary Commission of the North 
Central Association” recommends that girls 
do not participate in inter-scholastic bas- 
ketball or tournaments. Miss Ethel Perrin” 
calls special attention to the prevailing 
sentiment against “awards” and _ inter- 
collegiate competition in any form for wom- 
en. 

Ray,” in his study, stated that one 
school reported having seventy-five girls 
taking part in at least one branch of inter- 
scholastic sports, and six schools had one 
hundred boys and one school had 125 boys 
taking part in at least one sport. Freeman,” 
in reporting on 272 schools and their par- 
ticipation in inter-scholastic sports, found 
that 99.6 per cent of all schools are engaged 
in some inter-scholastic sport. Basketball 
was the main inter-school sport. It was 
found in 97.4 per cent of the schools, with 
29.9 per cent of all boys taking part. In 


“Research Quarterly, “Platform Adopted 
by State Directors of Health and Physical 
Education,” p. 110. 

*Tbid., p. 110. 

“Ethel Perrin, “Girls’ Athletics,” Na- 
tional Education Association Proceedings, 
1924, pp. 643-4, 

“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 64. 

“L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., pp. 13-27. 
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large schools more pupils take part in foot- 
ball than in any other sport. One per cent 
of all schools reporting played football. 

The sports in which boys and girls of 
Indiana are active will be seen by reference 
to Table XXV. 

According to Table XXV _ in eight schools 
or 1.3 per cent no boys take part in any 
inter-scholastic sport and in 288 schools or 
48.0 per cent no girls take part. In eighty- 
eight schools or 14.7 per cent the boys en- 
gage in football. In 557 schools or 92.8 per 
cent the boys are engaged in basketball; and 
in 146 schools or 24.3 per cent the girls are 
engaged in basketball. It is interesting to 
note that golf is an inter-scholastic sport 
in 34 schools or 5.7 per cent. Other totals 
and per cents are found in Table XXV. 


SECTION 19.—WHEN GIRLS’ INTER-SCHOLAS- 
TIC GAMES ARE PLAYED 


Carl Schrader,” national chairman of the 
Committee on Physical Education of the 
National Congress of Parent Teachers, says 
that girls’ games should be played in the 
afternoon and not between halves of boys’ 
games. What Indiana is doing in the matter 
of time of the playing of girls’ games can 
be seen by reference to Table XXVI. Of 
the 187 schools reporting, there are 109 or 
58.3 per cent that play their games as 
curtain raisers for boys’ games. Thirty- 
seven schools or 19.8 per cent play them 
at night as contests by themselves. Sixty- 
eight schools or 36.4 per cent play them af- 
ter school. There seems to be no standard 
in this respect. 

The National Rules Committee for Girls’ 
Athletics, in its Handbook of Rules for 
different games for girls, seems to be in 
favor of girls’ games being played as a 
part of the regular physical education pro- 
gram. In Indiana fifty-six schools or 29.9 
per cent play girls’ inter-scholastic games 
according to the rules for each game as 
given in the handbook. 

SECTION 20.—MEMBERS OF ATHLETIC TEAMS 
EXCUSED FROM PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

What effect, if any, does the participation 
in inter-scholastic sports have on the re- 
quirement of attendance in physical educa- 
tion classes? Table XXVII shows that, of 
576 schools or 96 per cent of the total con- 
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sidered, there are 239 schools or 39.8 per 
cent in which the boys are excused from 
physical education during their participa- 
tion in inter-scholastic sport. There are 347 
schools or 60.2 per cent that do not excuse 
their boys. Judging by the different per 
cents of the school groups it appears that 
most principals do not think that boys 
should be excused from physical education 
classes because of participation in _ inter- 
scholastic sports. 


SECTION 21.—Boys THAT ARE ENGAGED IN 
MorE THAN ONE INTER-SCHOLASTIC SPortT 


From Table XXV the number of boys and 
girls engaged in inter-scholastic sports is 
learned, It is the purpose of Section 21 and 
Table XXVIII to show to what extent boys 
are engaging in more than one sport. There 
are 495 schools reporting that have boys 
active in two sports. Of these, 96 schools 
or 19.4 per cent have from one to ten boys 
engaging in two sports. There are 198 
schools reporting that have boys active in 
more than two sports. Of these, forty-seven 
schools or 23.7 per cent have from eleven 
to twenty-five boys active in three sports. 
There are forty-two schools reporting that 
have boys active in more than three sports. 
Of these, sixteen schools or 38.1 per cent 
have from six to ten boys active in fou 
sports. The approximate number of boys 
taking part in two, three, or four sports, 
and the totals for each group and all 
schools reporting are shown by Table 
XXVIII. 


SECTION 22.—GAMES SCHEDULED IN 
MAJOR SPORTS 
Along with student participation in in- 
ter-scholastic sports it is quite natural to 
want to know to what extent games are 


scheduled in different sports. In this sec 
tion are listed the four major sports with 
the number of games for each placed i 
large enough classes to take care of the 
number of games scheduled for each sport 

For football 278 schools reported. 0 
these, 192 or 69.1 per cent played no foot 
ball, while fifty-four or 19.4 per cent have 
a schedule of six to eight games per sea 
son. Data for other schools are shown bj 
Table XXIX. With schools opening abou 
the second week of September and the foot 
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ball season closing by November 20,” six 
to eight games seem a reasonable schedule. 
Only eight schools or 1.4 per cent of the 
578 reporting do not have basketball. But 
there are 422 schools or 73 per cent that 
have schedules of seventeen to twenty-six 
games. The state association of high 
schools permits a twenty-game schedule be- 
sides the sectional and regional tourna- 
ments.” 


Freeman* found the average number of 
basketball games to be twenty. Careful 
consideration of Table XXIX will give in- 
formation on each sport for each group 
and the totals and per cents for each sport. 
Of the six hundred high schools considered 
in this problem, 582 or 97 per cent answered 
all or part of this section. Yet only 278 
schools or 47.8 per cent gave information 
concerning football. This leaves 304 schools 
or 45.8 per cent not reporting. There are 
578 schools or 99.3 per cent playing basket- 
ball, 509 or 87.5 per cent playing baseball, 
and 405 or 69.6 per cent engaged in track 
and field meets. 


The Indiana High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation does not limit the number of con- 
tests in any sport except basketball. 


SUMMARY 


1. The purpose of this chapter is to pre- 
sent data concerning programs offered for 
physical education. 

2. Most high schools in Indiana follow 
the informal type of program for physical 
education. 

3. Forty-nine and three-tenths per cent 
of the high schools do nothing for defective 
children, while 50.7 per cent do. 

4. In 22.7 per cent of the high schools 
some corrective work is done. 

5. From sixty to 120 minutes is the most 
used length of instruction period for physi- 
cal education. 

6. Only in rare cases is the sex of the 
teacher different from that of members of 
the class. 

7. A wide variety of intramural sport 
programs is offered. 

8. Basketball, playground ball, and vol- 


“The Indiana High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Handbook, Section 9, p. 146. 

“Ibid., Sections 7 and 8, p. 145. 

“L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 22. 
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ley ball are the leading sports. 

9. There are 302 schools that have more 
than 50 per cent of their boys engaged in 
intramural sports. 

10. There are 222 schools that have more 
than 50 per cent of their girls engaged in 
intramural sports, 

11. In 109, or 58.3 per cent of the schools 
reporting, the girls play their inter-scho- 
lastic games as curtain raisers for boys’ 
contests. 

12. In 60.2 per cent of the schools report- 
ing, the boys engaged in inter-scholastic 
sports are not excused from physical edu- 
cation. 

13. Participation in two sports seems to 
be the practice for athletes. 

14. Of the schools reporting, the largest 
percentage schedules from six to eight foot- 
ball games, eleven to fifteen basketball 
games, six to ten baseball games, and one 
to three track meets per season. 

15. High schools of Indiana are making 
an effort to provide a wide variety of phys- 
ical activities for their students. 

16. The greatest number of physical ed- 
ucation teachers employed in any school is 
eight, four men and four women. 


CHAPTER V 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


In this chapter fifty-eight sections and 
their tables will be devoted to presenting 
information relative to the facilities and 
equipment each high school has with which 
to carry on its physical education program. 

SECTION 23.—LOCATION OF GYMNASIUM 

Since a gymnasium is one of the most 
important facilities, it quite naturally comes 
first in our consideration. This section is 
used to ascertain whether a school has a 
gymnasium of its own, and if it has none, 
what is being done to procure the use of 
one. 

Darnall,* in his study of 558 schools, 
found that nearly 80 per cent of the high 
schools owned gymnasiums while seventeen 
schools or 3.04 per cent were renting them. 
Ray’ found that the small high schools 
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‘Maynard C. Darnall, Administration of 
Physical Education and Athletics in Indi- 
ana, pp. 16-17. 

"Glenn V. Ray, The Status of Physical 
Education in the Small High Schools of 
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were usually well provided with gym- 
nasiums as 61.6 per cent owned or rented 
one. Grater’s® study of 461 high schools in 
Indiana shows that the presence and loca- 
tion of gymnasiums in Indiana in 1928 were 
as listed below. 

289 schools or 63 per cent owned one. 

172 schools or 37 per cent did not own 

one. 

19 schools or 4.2 per cent used town 

halls. 

8 schools or .7 per cent used the 
Y.M.C.A. 

33 schools or 7.1 per 
community building. 
9 schools or 1.9 per cent used some 
other school gymnasium. 

5 schools or 1 per cent played out- 
of-doors. 

Grater* found that 66 per cent of the 
gymnasiums were located in the high schoo] 
building and that the present trend seems 
to be to build a separate building for the 
gymnasium or to add to the present high 
school building. 

In this section 591 schools, or 98.5 per 
cent of the schools considered, reported. 
Of these, seventy-nine schools or 13.4 per 
cent have no gymnasium. Of the seventy- 
nine schools, eight or 10.1 per cent rented 
a gymnasium. There are 362 schools or 61.3 
per cent in which the gymnasium is in the 
same building as the high school. In eighty- 
seven schools or 14.7 per cent the gym- 
nasium is in a separate building. Table 
XXX shows the location of the gymnasium 
as reported by the 591 high schools. 

SECTION 24._-WHEN WAS GYMNASIUM 

CONSTRUCTED? 

In this section 553 schools or 92.2 per 
cent reported. The time period covered is 
from 1932 back to 1922 and beyond. In the 
year 1932, seven new gymnasiums or 
1.3 per cent were built. In 119 schools or 
21.5 per cent the gymnasiums are more than 
ten years old. In 159 schools or 28.8 per cent 
the gymnasiums were constructed five years 
ago. In 1931, thirty-one new gymnasiums 
were constructed. Thus, as indicated in 
Table XXXI, most of the gymnasiums in 
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Indiana are five years or more old. 
SECTION 25.—NEARNESS OF GYMNASIUM 
TO THE HIGH SCHOOL 

.n Lis «uc , Darnall’ foun: no building 
used for class work in physical education 
that was more than four blocks from the 
school. However, in this report, we find 
some schools going more than twenty-six 
blocks to reach their gymnasiums. This is 
due perhaps to different factors. Schools 
having no gymnasiums sought adequate 
places for their physical education classes 
when the new physical education and health 
requirement of 1928 became. effective; 
schools building new gymnasiums were 
forced to build them some distance from 
the high school because of the lack of 
adequate space near it. In some cases the 
eymnasiums were built near the center 
of town to accommodate basketball fans. 

In this report only 151 schools, or 25.2 
per cent of the six hundred schools studied, 
gave the desired information. Of the schools 
reporting in this section, eighty-seven or 
57.6 per cent reported as having their gym- 
nasiums in the same yard as the high school, 
Twenty-one schools or 13.9 per cent have 
gymnasiums within one block, while five 
schools or 3.3 per cent report their gym- 
nasiums more than twenty-five blocks away, 
Reference to Table XXXII reveals the ap- 
proximate distances the gymnasiums are 
from the high schools in each group. 


SECTION 26.—LOCATION OF GYMNASIUM IN 
BUILDING 

Perhaps the most important factor con- 
cerning the gymnasium is its location in the 
building which contains -it when it is not 
a separate building. Grater® found that the 
modern tendency is either to build a sep- 
arate building or add the gymnasium to the 
present building by a connection at the 
back. The gymnasiums considered in this 
section will be those contained in some build- 
ing other than a building especially built 
for it. Dr. Jesse F. Williams’ says, “‘it is 
nothing short of criminal that the most 
important department dealing with the 
health of the child is usually housed in 
the basement.” In this study it will be found 


"Maynard C. Darnall, op. cit., p. 16. 

‘Clyde O. Grater, op. cit., p. 24. 

‘Jesse F. Williams, Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Physical Education, p. 125. 
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that in 202 schools or 46.1 per cent the gym- 
nasium is in the basement, that is, below 
street level. In 221 schools or 50.5 per cent 
it is located on the first or ground floor. 
In only 15 schools or 3.4 per cent is it locat- 
ed on the second floor. Of these three loca- 
tions the ground floor is the best. There 
are 438 schools or 73 per cent reporting on 
the location of their gymnasiums, as shown 
in Table XXXIII. 

SECTION 27.—ENTRANCE TO GYMNASIUM 

“The location of the gymnasium floor 
should be such as to provide easy access for 
all users. Entrances and exits should be so 
planned that groups entering or leaving the 
gymnasium for activity will form a one- 
way line of traffic.” Of the 517 schools or 
86.2 per cent shown in Table XXXIV, 298 
schools or 57.6 per cent reported outside 
entrances to their gymnasiums. In 219 
schools or 42.4 per cent the entrances are 
from inside hallways. 

SECTION 28.—NUMBER OF ENTRANCES TO 

GYMNASIUM 

The more entrances a gymnasium has the 
easier it is to handle the entrance and exit 
of classes or other gatherings. Grater” 
found the median number of entrances to be 
three, maximum nine, and minimum one. 
In this study in Section 28 there are 512 
schools or 85.3 per cent reporting. The ease 
with which these schools can handle classes 
or spectators can be seen by data given in 
Table XXXV. 

There are only thirty-seven schools or 7.2 
per cent that have only one entrance to their 
gymnasium. In 475 schools or 92.7 per cent 
the gymnasium has two or more entrances. 
Of the 512 schools, 155 or 30.3 per cent 
have two entrances, 130 schools or 25.4 per 
cent have three entrances, 186 schools or 
36.3 per cent have four entrances, and four 
schools or .8 per cent have five or more en- 
trances. Two reported eight and one re- 
ported seven. 

SECTION 29.—NUMBER OF WINDOWS IN 

GYMNASIUM 

What opportunity natural light has to 
reach the interior of the gymnasium is of 
great importance. The side wall area used 
for windows should be approximately 25 per 
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_ “J. B. Nash, The Administration of Phys- 
tcal Education, p. 224, 
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cent.” Grater™ found the maximum number 
of windows to be fourteen with a minimum 


of four and a median of twelve. In this 
study 486 schools or 81.0 per cent reported. 
Twenty gymnasiums or 4.1 per cent have 
from one to four windows, 216 gymnasiums 
or 44.4 per cent have between five and ten 
windows, 182 gymnasiums or 87.4 per cent 
have from eleven to twenty, and sixty-eight 
gymnasiums or 14 per cent have more than 
twenty-one windows. Table XXXVI gives 
these data. 


SECTION 30.—STAIRWAYS LEADING TO 


GYMNASIUM 





Stairways are hazards in a gymnasium 
in the handling of crowds. It is generally 
considered that they should be built so as 
to make right-angle turns outside of the 
gymnasium door in order to prevent ac- 
cidents.“ Grater” found the maximum of 
stairways to gymnasiums to be eight, the 
minimum one, and the median two. In this 
study, according to Table XXXVII, 471 
schools or 78.5 per cent reported on the 
number of their stairways. Of these, 195 
gymnasiums or 41.4 per cent have no stair- 
ways, 150 or 31.8 per cent have two stair- 
ways, and 93 or 19.7 per cent have only 
one stairway. 

SECTION 31.—Cost oF GYMNASIUM 


In order to obtain information relative 
to the cost of gymnasiums, costs were ar- 
ranged into classes ranging form $1,000 to 
$200,000. Grater” found that the range in 
cost is $500 to $150,000, and that 18 per 
cent of the gymnasiums cost less than 
$5,000, 64 per cent cost less than $25,000, 
51 per cent cost less than $50,000, and 
seven cost more than $100,000. In Table 
XXXVIII it is learned that there are 396 
schools or 66 per cent reporting on this 
section. 

Of the 396 schools reporting, ninety-two 
schools or 23.2 per cent report their gym- 
nasium cost to be $1,000 to $5,000, twelve 
schools or 3 per cent report their gym- 
nasium cost to be between $125,000 and 





“American Physical Education Associa- 
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$200,000. The remaining gymnasium costs 
lie between these two extremes, 
SECTION 32.—SIZE OF GYMNASIUM 
PLAYING FLOORS 


Since a great variation in the cost of 
gymnasiums is found, a variation in the 
size of the playing floor may be expected. 
In this section the size of the playing floor 
was arranged in classes expressed in square 
feet. The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association” 
established the size of the playing floor 
to be forty-one by sixty feet or 2,460 square 
feet. The National Child Health Council* 
recommends “ that no gymnasium be small- 
er than fifty by eighty feet or four thou- 
sand square feet.” Ray” found that several 
schools had less than 1,800 square feet, 
which he considered the minimum. Grater” 
found the mean size floor to be sixty-six 
by forty feet or 2,640 square feet, while 
seventy by fifty feet or three thousand 
five hundred square feet is the recommend- 
ed size. The size of the floor for high 
schools as stated by the official basketball 
rule book” is forty-eight by seventy-five 
feet or three thousand six hundred square 


feet. Table XX XIX shows how the playing | 


floors in Indiana compare with these stand- 
ards. 

There are 494 schools or 82.3 per cent 
reporting on the size of their floors. There 
are seventeen gymnasiums or 3.4 per cent 
whose floors have no more than one thou- 
sand square feet. Two hundred ninety-one 
gymnasiums or 58.9 per cent have floors 
between two thousand and four thousand 
square feet. The majority of floors in 
Indiana gymnasiums are near the standard 
size. Fourteen schools or 2.8 per cent re- 
ported having between 6,001 and eight 
thousand square feet of playing floor. Since 
this is in excess of the maximum floor of 
forty-eight by eight-four feet or 4,032 


“Clifford Brownell, “Standards in School 
Health and Physical Education,” Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, March 
1931, p. 10. 

*Advisory Committee on Health Educa- 
tion of the National Child Health Council, 
Health for School Children, p. 61. 

“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 79. 

“Clyde O. Grater, op. cit., p. 42. 

"A. G. Spaulding, Official Rules for Bas- 
ketball, p. 1. 
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square feet as set by the official basket- 
ball rule book,” it is assumed that thege 
schools reported the size of their entire 
gymnasium floor which included the bas- 
ketball court or playing floor as used in this 
report. 

SECTION 33.—MATERIALS USED IN FLOoRs 


Nash* states that the best material for 
gymnasium floors is cork when the floors 
are used only for class work but concludes 
that maple is the best all-around flooring 
since gymnasiums are so often used for 
other purposes. Grater™ found that maple 
was used in 194 schools, pine in 106, con- 
crete in twenty-three, and cork in two. 


In this study, Table XL shows that 502 


schools or 83.7 per cent reported on the 
material used in their floors. Of these, 
116 gymnasiums or 23.1 per cent have pine 
floors, and 277 gymnasiums or 655.2 per 
cent have maple floors. Other materials 
used are shown in the table for this section, 
SECTION 34.—SEATING CAPACITY OF 
GYMNASIUM 

In regard to seating capacities of gym- 
nasiums, Freeman” found the range to be 
from two hundred to four thousand seven 
hundred while Grater” found the maximum 
seating capacity to be six thousand, the 
minimum thirty, and the median 778. 

In this respect 549 schools or 91.5 per 
cent reported the seating capacity of their 
gymnasiums as shown in Table XLI. Evi- 
dently most of the gymnasiums have small 
seating capacities. There are 113 gymna- 
siums or 20.6 per cent that seat between 
one hundred and two hundred persons, 199 
gymnasiums or 36.2 per cent that seat be- 
tween two hundred and five hundred per- 
sons, and only five gymnasiums or .9 per 
cent that can seat five thousand or more. 

SECTION 35.—ADDED FEATURES 
FOUND IN GYMNASIUM 

Grater” in his study found that 50 per 
cent of gymnasiums had balconies, 294 had 
permanent or temporary bleachers, 115 had 
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stationary or movable chairs, 167 had a 
stage, and only four had no bleachers. 

In this section, 502 schools or 83.7 per 
cent reported, as shown by Table XLII. Of 
these, 213 gymnasiums or 42.2 per cent 
have a balcony, 296 gymnasiums or 59.0 
per cent have bleachers, 267 gymnasiums or 
53.2 per cent have a stage, and 178 gym- 
nasiums or 35.5 per cent have built-in per- 
manent seats. 

SECTION 36.—USE MADE OF GYMNASIUM 

Since a gymnasium is built by and be- 
longs to the community it should be used 
for more than just physical education and 
athletics. Nash” states that the gymnasium 
should be used “not only for physical ed- 
ucation but social events, as banquets and 
such, and should be available to the com- 
munity at all times when not in use by the 
school.” The Athletic Journal,” in an article 
concerning four new gymnasiums in In- 
diana, shows that three of the four are used 
by the community for uses other than phys- 
ical education and sports. 


The uses made of high school gymnasiums 
in 1932 is learned by reference to Table 
XLIII. There are 526 schools or 87.7 per 
cent reporting. Of these the following uses 
are made of the gymnasiums: for physical 
education, 501 or 95.2 per cent; for basket- 
ball, 480 or 91.3 per cent; for public gath- 
erings other than sports, 411 or 78.1 per 
eent; for classrooms, thirty-eight or 7.2 
per cent; for civic recreation, 243 or 46.2 
per cent; and in no school] is the gymnasium 
used as a study hall. 


SECTION 37.—LIGHTS USED IN GYMNASIUM 

Grater” found that 283 gymnasiums were 
lighted by electric lights, four by gas, and 
two had no lights. In this study 525 schools 
or 87.5 per cent reported. All of them are 
using electric lights. These data are shown 
by Table XLIV. 

SECTION 38.—EFFICIENCY OF LIGHTS 

As to the efficiency of their lights, 525 
schools or 87.7 per cent reported. Of these, 
as shown in Table XLV, 499 schools or 94.9 
per cent reported their lights as satisfac- 
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tory, while only twenty-seven schools or 5.1 
per cent reported their lights not satis- 
factory. 

Lights were considered satisfactory or 
not by the persons filling out the question- 
naires. It is recognized that such criterion 
is of little value, but the schools did not 
have scientific instruments available for 
measuring the adequacy of their lighting 
systems, 

SECTION 39.—PROTECTION TO LIGHTS 

AND WINDOWS 


Grater” records that 209 schools reported 
having their windows protected and that 
ninety-seven did not; that 250 schools re- 
ported protection to light and that fifty- 
two schools had none. 


What is being done by the different 
groups of high schools in Indiana as to 
protecting gymnasium lights and windows 
is shown in Table XLVI. In the 519 schools 
or 86.5 per cent reporting, forty-nine schools 
or 9.4 per cent are doing nothing to pro- 
tect lights and windows; but in 310 gym- 
nasiums or 59.7 per cent both lights and 
windows are protected, in twenty-nine gym- 
nasiums or 5.6 per cent the windows only 
are protected, and in 131 schools or 25.2 
per cent only those lights over the playing 
floor are protected. 

SECTION 40.—VENTILATION OF GYMNASIUM 

As to the methods of ventilation, the win- 
dow gravity system is now advocated by 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education.” 


McLure™ states that each pupil should 
have thirty cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute and recommends the window grav- 
ity system. McLure found that it costs 
less by 35 per cent than plenum fan ven- 
tilation. Grater“ found that in the small 
high schools of Indiana two hundred used a 
forced type of ventilation and ninety-six did 
not. Of these, 173 considered their ventila- 
tion adequate and thirty-six did not. 

In this study 522 schools or 87 per cent 
reported regarding their ventilation. Of 
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these, 372 gymnasiums or 71.3 per cent 
are ventilated by open windows; twenty-five 
gymnasiums or 4.8 per cent have the forced 
type of ventilation which filters and re- 
circulates inside air; and 125 gymnasiums 
or 23.9 per cent warm outside air and cir- 
culate it. Table XLVII gives these data. 

SECTION 41.—HEATING OF GYMNASIUM 

In speaking of methods of heating the 
gymnasium, the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association states, “Steam is nearly 
the universal choice as a means of heating 
the main floor.”” 

Grater” found that 228 schools used 
steam, seventy used hot air, and thirty-eight 
used stoves. Of these reporting, 243 re- 
ported their heating as adequate and fifty- 
four as inadequate; of the latter, thirty- 
eight used stoves. 

In this study, 519 schools or 86.5 per 
cent reported on the heating of their gym- 
nasiums. The different methods used are 
shown in Table XLVIII. Hot air is used 
in ninety gymnasiums or 17.3 per cent; 
steam in 379 gymnasiums or 73 per cent; 
hot water in twenty-two gymnasiums or 
4.2 per cent; city heat, which in most cases 
is steam, in three or .6 per cent; and stoves 
in twenty-five gymnasiums or 4.8 per cent. 

SECTION 42.—PROTECTION FOR RADIATORS 

Heated radiators, which are often a men- 
ace in a gymnasium, should be covered, 
recessed, or located where there is no dan- 
ger of any one being burned. 

The tendency is either to recess heat- 
ing units in the wall behind a screen 
or place them on the wall six to eight 
feet above the floor or immediately 
beneath the balcony or track.” 

The Source Book in Health and Physical 
Education® states that radiators should be 
protected. 

To this question on radiator protection 
443 schools or 73.8 per cent replied. Of these, 
seventy-three schools or 16.5 per cent do 
not have any protection around their radia- 
tors. In forty-one schools or 9.3 per cent 





*American Physical Education Associa- 
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radiators are covered. Thirty-six schools 
or 8.1 per cent have their radiators re- 
cessed, and in 293 schools or 66.1 per cent 
the radiators are up high out of the way. 
Data for each group of schools are shown 
in Table XLIX. 
SECTION 43.—MATERIALS USED IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF GYMNASIUM 

Since many different materials are used 
in the construction of a gymnasium, it is 
difficult to limit the construction to any one 
type of material. In this section it will be 
shown what material was used to a greater 
extent than the rest in the outside construc- 
tion of gymnasiums in Indiana. If a school 
reported more than one type of material, 
it was considered as using the combination 
type. Grater® found that 242 schools used 
brick, ten used stone, sixty-six used wood, 
six used concrete, and seven used tile and 
stucco, 

There are 523 schools or &7.2 per cent 
giving information relative to material 
used. Of these, fifty-nine gymnasiums or 
11.3 per cent are built of wood, seven or 
1.3 per cent of stone, 222 or 42.4 per cent 
of brick, 231 or 44.2 per cent of some 
combination of the above materials, and no 
school reported using only steel in the con- 
struction of its gymnasium. The dif- 
ferent materials used are shown in Table L. 

SECTION 44.—LOCKERS FoR Boys 

Providing adequate lockers for students 
in physical education presents a difficult 
problem in many high schools. The Child 
Health Council recommends that “individual 
lockers should be provided for all pupils 
and should be ventilated so that clothing 
may dry and be aired when necessary.” 
Dr. Williams“ states that usually there 
should be one locker for each student in 
school and states that a good locker system 
is found in Kansas City where as many 


lockers are provided as the largest number 


in a class. 

For this section the number of lockers 
was arranged into classes ranging from 
zero to three hundred and more. In 512 of 
the schools or 85.3 per cent reporting, 150 
gymnasiums or 29.3 per cent have no lock- 
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ers for boys, 183 or 35.7 per cent have from 
ten to twenty-five lockers, sixty or 11.7 per 
cent have from twenty-six to fifty lockers, 
sixty-two or 12.1 per cent have from fifty- 
one to one hundred lockers, twenty-eight or 
5.5 per cent have from 101 to two hundred 
lockers, and twenty-six or 5.1 per cent have 
from 201 to three hundred lockers. Only 
three gymnasiums or .6 per cent have more 
than three hundred lockers for boys. Table 
LI gives these totals and the number of 
lockers in each group of schools. 
SECTION 45.—LOCKERS FOR GIRLS 

This section was constructed to obtain 
information concerning lockers for girls. 
Table LII shows that of the 497 schools or 
82.8 per cent reporting, two hundred or 
40.2 per cent have no lockers for girls 
and only eleven schools or 2.2 per cent have 
more than three hundred lockers for girls. 
By adding the first three sets of figures 
under “Total” it is seen that 394 schools 
or 79 per cent have fifty or less lockers 
for girls. Data for each group are given in 
Table LII. 

SECTION 46.—TYPE OF LOCKERS 

As to the best type of lockers to be used, 
a great diversity of opinion is found. Brown- 
ell states, ““The box locker system is best” ;* 
Wood and Rowell say, “The ventilated steel 
locker is best” ;* and Scott says, “Box lock- 
ers or basket system is economical and may 
be the most sanitary.’ 


Concerning their type of lockers, only 
392 schools or 65.3 per cent reported. Table 
LIII shows that seventy-five schools or 
19.1 per cent are using wooden lockers, 
108 schools or 27.6 per cent are using single 
decked steel lockers, 196 schools or 50 per 
cent are using the double-decked steel 
lockers, and thirteen schools or 3.3 per 
cent are using the basket system. 


SECTION 47.—SEPARATE GYMNASIUMS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Many problems of organization of classes 
and administration occur when boys and 
girls use the same gymnasium. Dr. Wil- 


“Clifford Brownell, op. cit., p. 10. 
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liams says, “for the best interest of all 
separate gymnasiums should be provided.’ 

To the question as to the provision of 
separate gymnasiums for boys and girls, 
527 schools or 87.8 per cent replied. Of 
these, fifty-three schools or 10.1 per cent 
have separate gymnasiums for boys and 
girls. Table LIV gives these data and data 
for each group of schools. 


SECTION 48.—EQUIPMENT OF GYMNASIUM 


Grater says, 


There should be enough equipment 
to care for a class of fifty at any time. 
The high schools of Indiana are not 
putting on complete Physical Education 
programs because of lack of equipment 
(no excuse) and the antagonistic 
attitude of certain communities toward 
the work.* 

As many different items enter into the 


equipment of a gymnasium, the only discus- 
sion to this section will be to compare the 
findings of this study as shown in Table 
LV with those of Grater’s findings in 1926. 

Table LVI contains items not given by 
Grater. Under the item entitled “Others” 
were grouped rings, mats, victrolas, punch- 
ing bags, booms, poles, and ladders, most 
of which are found in only a very few 
schools. 


SECTION 49.—FIRE PROTECTION FOR 
GYMNASIUM 


The question of fire protection is of vital 
importance not only because of the safety 
of the school child, but because of the pub- 
lic gatherings that are often held in the 
gymnasium. Wood and Rowell state that 
“fire escapes should be planned as enclosed 
stairways. And in exit lights the tendency 
is to use green, as exit being for safety 
and not a hazard.” Wood and Brownell® 
say that there should be two fire extin- 
guishers on every floor, gongs which will 
ring on all floors, and direct connection with 
the fire department. Grater“ found that 
there are 158 gymnasiums in Indiana that 
are fire-proof and 120 that are not. Since 
most gymnasium floors and seats are of 
wood, it is doubtful if there are any that 
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are fire-proof in the true sense of the 
word. The fire protections of gymnasiums, 
as given in Table LVII, are compared with 
the data found by Grater in Table LVIII. 
It is disappointing to learn that 10.1 per 
cent of the gymnasiums today have no fire 
protection, but on the whole conditions are 
much better today than in 1926. 
SECTION 50.—NEW GYMNASIUMS PLANNED 
AND ESTIMATED COST 


In this section, as shown in Table LIX, 
there are 434 schools or 72.3 per cent re- 
porting. Of these, 423 schools or 97.5 per 
cent do not plan to build a new gymnasium, 
while nine or 2.1 per cent are planning to 
build one costing between $5,000 and $10,- 
000; one school or .2 per cent is planning 
to build one costing between $10,000 and 
$25,000; and one school or .2 per cent is 
planning to build one costing between 
$75,000 and $125,000. This gives us a total 
of eleven schools or 2.5 per cent that are 
planning to build new buildings in the year 
1932. 

SECTION 51.—SEPARATE DRESSING ROOMS 

In planning a gymnasium, many school 
executives fail to provide adequate dressing 
rooms for different groups. Separate rooms 
should be provided for officials, visiting 
teams, instructors, and boys and girls. Too 
often the same room has to be used by these 
groups. Ray” found that only seventy-four 
schools had separate dressing rooms. Grat- 
er" reports fifty-seven schools as having 
no dressing room. Of these, twenty-six or 
45.6 per cent used recitation rooms or toilet 
rooms for dressing. He gives these data 
concerning dressing rooms in the 461 
schools he studied: 172 schools or 39.4 per 
cent had class dressing rooms, 196 schools 
or 42.5 per cent had varsity dressing rooms, 
seventy-three schools or 15.8 per cent had 
a dressing room for officials, and 188 
schools or 40.7 per cent had a separate 
dressing room for girls. 


In this study 520 schools or 86.7 per cent 
reported. Of these, sixty schools or 11.5 per 
cent do not have separate dressing rooms, 
242 schools or 46.5 per cent have a separate 
room for visitors, 149 schools or 28.7 per 
cent have a separate room for officials, 








“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 83. 
"Clyde O. Grater, op. cit., p. 58. 


sixty-three schools or 12.1 per cent have a 

separate room for instructors, and 337 

schools or 64.8 per cent have separate 

rooms for boys and girls. Other data on 

this subject are shown in Table LX. 

SECTION 52.—WHERE DO VISITING TEAMS 
DRESS? 

Information as to where schools let their 
visiting teams dress is given for this section 
in Table LXI. As was given in Section 51, 
Grater found that twenty-six schools had 
their visiting teams use the toilet room for 
dressing. It is gratifying to note in this 
report that no school reported using the 
toilet room for dressing purposes. Five 
hundred seventy-five schools or 95.8 per 
cent reported. In 184 of these schools or 
32 per cent the girls’ dressing room is used, 
in 127 schools or 22.1 per cent class rooms 
are used, in twenty schools or 3.5 per cent 
the boiler room is used, in 127 schools or 
22.1 per cent the boys’ locker room is used, 
and the use of such places as halls, stage, 
and others will be found under the item, 
“Others.” Twenty schools or 3.5 per cent 
are found under this item. 

SECTION 53.—-PUBLIC CONVENIENCES 
NEAR GYMNASIUM 

In the construction of a gymnasium such 
conveniences as drinking fountains and rest 
rooms for men and women are too often 
overlooked. These should be provided in 
adequate numbers so that the public will 
not drink from the fountains used by the 
regular school personnel and teams. 

Wood and Rowell” state that such con- 
veniences as toilets should never be placed 
in the basement. Grater™ in his study re- 
ports 168 schools as having drinking foun- 
tains and 124 schools or 40 per cent as not 
having them, the scarcity being in the smal] 
high schools. Grater™ also reports a great 
shortage of toilets. 

In this study, 520 schools or 86.7 per cent 
reported on the public conveniences near 
the gymnasium. Of these, 423 gymnasiums 
or 81.3 per cent have drinking fountains, 
307 gymnasiums or 59 per cent have either 
spit boxes or flushing basins, and seventy- 
nine gymnasiums or 15.2 per cent have none 
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of the conveniences listed in Table LXII. 
SECTION 54.—LOCATION OF PHYSICAL 
DIRECTOR’S OFFICE 


One of the most important factors in 
the administration of a gymnasium and 
of physical education classes is the physical 
education director’s office. Wood and 
Rowell®™ say that it should be near the 
gymnasium. Williams states, “The situa- 
tion of the director’s office is very impor- 
tant. It should be in connection with the 
examining room and gymnasium and when- 
ever possible in clear view of the locker 
room.” 

In this study 359 schools or 59.8 per 
cent reported on the location of the di- 
rector’s office. Of these, forty-four schools 
or 12.3 per cent have no office for their 
director. In 138 schools or 38.4 per cent 
the office is on a floor above or below the 
gymnasium. In sixty-three schools or 17.5 
per cent it is on the same floor as the 
gymnasium. In seventy-three schools or 20.3 
per cent the director’s office is adjacent to 
but affording no view of the gymnasium. 
In forty-one schools or 11.4 per cent the 
office is adjacent to and affords a clear 
view of the gymnasium floor. These data 
ean be found by referring to Table LXIII. 
SECTION 55.—ExXTRA SPACE IN GYMNASIUM 


Wood and Rowell” state that because of 
fire hazard, materials should be stored in 
special rooms, not under stairs nor in the 
attic. Grater” states that the storage space 
and the equipment of rooms are now to be 
regarded as an integral part of every gym- 
nasium or training room, and the corrective 
room should be on the same level with the 
gymnasium and should be built more near- 
ly the size of the gymnasium. He found 
that 196 schools had storage rooms, ninety- 
six schools had equipment rooms, five 
schools had corrective rooms, and twenty- 
seven schools had drying rooms. 

In this study 483 schools or 80.5 per cent 
reported on extra space in the gymnasium. 
Of these, 197 gymnasiums or 40.8 per cent 
have no extra space for items listed in 
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“Thomas D. Wood and Grant Rowell, op. 
eit., p. 448, 

“Jesse F. Williams, op. cit., p. 127. 
Thomas D, Wood and Grant Rowell, op. 
cit., p. 458. 

“Clyde O. Grater, op. cit., p. 59. 


Table LXIV, 225 schools or 46.6 per cent 
reported as having extra space in gym- 
nasium for storage, 216 gymnasiums or 44.7 
per cent have space for equipment, only 
thirty-seven gymnasiums or 7.7 per cent 
have training rooms, and in seventy-three 
schools or 15.1 per cent are found facilities 
for drying athletic clothing. 

SECTION 56.—SHOWER FACILITIES FOR Boys 

In order to learn the accepted load per 
shower head, different authorities on this 
subject were read. Wood and Rowell™ state 
that one shower head will not accommodate 
more than five boys. The commission on 
construction and material states, “Present 
practice indicates the median load per show- 
er to be five men, whereas three is the 
recommended number.’”” This commission™ 
recommends that the size of class be thirty 
boys. Williams” is in favor of the open 
shower room with one shower head to five 
boys. Nash™ says it is necessary to have 
thirty showers to serve a peak load of one 
hundred boys. 

The data for this section on shower 
facilities are difficult to interpret since all 
school administrators did not report the 
number of shower heads that their schools 
have nor the average size of classes using 
showers. 

Using Group 1 of Table LXV as an ex- 
ample, the data are read that, of the twenty- 
two schools reporting in this group, one 
school or 4.5 per cent reported one shower 
head, five schools or 22.7 per cent reported 
from two to three shower heads, nine schools 
or 40.9 per cent reported from four to six 
shower heads, three schools or 13.6 per cent 
reported from seven to twelve shower heads, 
and three schools or 13.6 per cent reported 
thirteen or more shower heads. Of the 
twenty-two schools in this group, eleven 
or 50 per cent reported a total enrollment 
of 480 boys, which gives an average en- 
rollment of forty-three boys per class for 
the 11 schools reporting. Eleven schools 
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“Thomas D. Wood and Grant Rowell, op. 
cit., p. 449. 

“Committee on Construction and Material, 
American Physical Education Association, 
“Trends in Physical Education Facilities 
and Gymnasium Construction,” p. 48. 

“Tbid., p. 45. 

“Jesse F. Williams, op. cit., p. 133. 

“J. B. Nash, op. cit., p. 247. 
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of this group did not report on class en- 
rollment. 

In a like manner, Table LXV gives data 
for each group and a total for all groups. 
Of the six hundred high schools considered 
in this study only 537 schools reported 
and only 246 or 45.8 per cent gave the 
average size of their classes. These gave 
a total enrollment of 6,462 boys, or an 
average of twenty-six boys per class per 
school. By adding the first three sets of 
figures in the column under “Total” of 
Table LXV, it is learned that 395 schools 
or 73.6 per cent of those reporting in this 
section have less than four shower heads. 
Considering these data in the light of the 
criteria quoted, it would seem that most of 
the high schools considered have inadequate 
shower facilities. 


SECTION 57.—SHOWER FACILITIES FOR 
GIRLS 

As to opinions on showers for girls, we 
find them different from those for boys. 
Wood and Rowell” tell us that more floor 
space is required for girls’ dressing rooms 
and showers than for boys’ and that these 
rooms should not be open, but that one 
shower should be provided for each two 
girls, and that these should be equipped with 
individual shower heads. Williams” favors 
closed booths. Nash® says “there is a grow- 
ing feeling that closed shower booths are 
not necessary, and there is considerable evi- 
dence that girls prefer open showers and 
choose to dress in front of their lockers.” 
Nash” also says that forty showers are 
necessary to serve one hundred girls. 


As in the case of shower facilities for 
boys, the data on shower facilities for girls 
are difficult to interpret since school ad- 
ministrators in each case did not make 
complete reports. For Group 1, shown in 
Table LXVI, an enrollment of 540 girls 
was reported by twelve of the twenty-two 
schools reporting for this group. This gives 
forty-five as the average size class for girls 
for the twelve schools reporting. For Group 
7, “Township Schools,” a total enrollment 
of 3,373 girls was reported by 149 schools 


“Thomas D. Wood and Grant Rowell, 
op. cit., p. 449. 

“Jesse F. Williams, op. cit., p. 133. 

“J. B. Nash, op. cit., p. 245. 

“"Ibid., p. 247. 
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of the 326 schools reporting in this group, 
which gives twenty-three as the average 
size of class for girls. For this group there 
are only four schools that reported as hav. 
ing from six to ten showers. In the light of 
criteria for showers as given by Nash, there 
are only four schools in this group that 
seem to have adequate shower facilities for 
girls. Similar conditions are found in other 
school groups. Data for all groups is shown 
in Table LXVI. 


SECTION 58.—CONTROL OF SHOWERS 


Grater says, “Individual control of water 
temperature by each bather is more satis- 
factory and practical than a central or 
master control system operated by an at- 
tendant.’”” Nash” tells us that a central 
shower control system is advocated by 
many. The Commission on Reorganization 
of Secondary Education” recommends open 
showers for boys and closed booths for girls, 

In this study 463 schools or 77.2 per cent 
reported. Table LXVII shows that in forty- 
seven gymnasiums or 10.2 per cent the boys’ 
showers are controlled from a central point, 
while in 416 gymnasiums or 89.8 per cent 
individual control of showers is used. In 
thirty-five gymnasiums or 7.6 per cent cen- 
tral control is used for girls’ showers and 
in 360 gymnasiums or 77.8 per cent in- 
dividual control is used. These data would 
indicate that central control is most popular 
for the boys while individual showers are 
most popular for girls. 

SECTION 59.—VENTILATION AND 
LIGHTING OF SHOWER ROOM 

Table LXVIII shows that 469 schools or 
78.2 per cent reported on the adequacy of 
their shower room ventilation and light. 
Of these, in 351 or 74.8 per cent the ven- 
tilation and light are considered adequate, 
while in 118 schools or 25.2 per cent they 
are not adequate. 

SECTION 60.—RELATIVE LOCATION OF 
SHOWERS AND DRESSING ROOMS 

In some cases there does not seem to be 
much relationship between the gymnasium 
and the room used for dressing. Wood and 
Rowell™ say that the dressing room should 
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be situated next to the shower room. 
Grater” is in favor of the shower room be- 
ing next to the dressing room. He found 
141 schools in which this was the case; in 
thirteen schools he found the dressing room 
on the opposite side of the building; in six 
buildings it was downstairs; and in five 
puildings it was in the toilet room. 

In this study 466 schools or 77.7 per cent 
gave the location of their showers. Table 
LXIX shows that in 244 schools or 52.4 per 
cent the showers adjoined the dressing 
room; in ten schools or 2.1 per cent the 
showers are in an annex, which is a sep- 
arate building from that in which dressing 
rooms are located; and in _ thirty-three 
schools or 7.1 per cent the showers are 
downstairs. Other locations of showers are 
shown in Table LXIX. 


SECTION 61.—WEARING OF GYMNASIUM 
UNIFORM REQUIRED 

Ray” in his study found that the majority 
of schools had regular gymnasium suits, 
and no schools stated that suits were re- 
quired, but he did find the bathing habit 
to be very irregular and even optional in 
some schools, which would lead us to con- 
clude that gymnasium suits were not re- 
quired. 

In this study there are 458 schools or 
76.3 per cent reporting on this requirement 
as shown in Table LXX. According to the 
data for this section there is a great var- 
iation throughout the state in the require- 
ment of wearing gymnasium suits. In 295 
schools or 64.4 per cent gymnasium suits 
are required of all physical education 
classes. In thirty-nine schools or 8.5 per 
cent boys only are required to wear them. 
In one hundred schools or 21.8 per cent 
only the girls are required to wear them. 
In two schools or .4 per cent gymnasium 
suits are required only in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and in twenty-two schools 
or 4.8 per cent they are required in grades 
9 to 12. 

SECTION 62.—LAUNDERING OF GYMNASIUM 
SUITS 

For appearance and to keep clothing and 
lockers in the best sanitary condition, it 
would seem that gymnasium suits should 
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"Clyde O. Grater, op. cit., p. 74. 
"Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 74. 


be laundered once a week. This will not 
only keep down the unpleasant odors so 
often found in dressing rooms but will 
make the suits wear longer and will add 
to the appearance of the students in their 
physical education classes. As shown in 
Table LXXI, 490 schools or 81.7 per cent 
reported. Of these, sixty-four schools or 
13.1 per cent do not require the laundering 
of gymnasium suits, 268 schools or 54.7 per 
cent require them to be laundered as needed, 
seventy-nine schools or 16.1 per cent require 
them laundered each week, and sixty-eight 
schools or 13.9 per cent require them to be 
laundered once a month. 


SECTION 63.—DoES Your SCHOOL 
HAVE A SWIMMING POOL? 

To the question on the presence of a 
swimming pool in the school, 578 schools 
or 96.3 per cent replied. Of these, only 
fourteen schools or 2.4 per cent have a pool. 
Thus 97.6 per cent of the high schools re- 
porting do not have a pool. By reference 
to Table LXXII it will be found that eleven 
of these pools are in the larger cities, five 
of them being cities of 100,000 and more. 

SECTION 64.—CAPACITY OF POOL IN 
GALLONS 

Of the fourteen schools reporting having 
a pool, only seven or 50 per cent reported 
the capacity of the pool. Five of these have 
pools of 50,001 to 75,000 gallons capacity, 
one has a capacity of 25,001 to 50,000 gal- 
lons, and one has a capacity of 75,001 to 
100,000 gallons. <A pool sixty by twenty 
feet in area with a minimum depth of five 
feet has a capacity of 50,000 gallons. This 
is a good-sized pool for high schools, which 
under proper cleaning conditions could 
handle four hundred persons during ten 
hours.“ The capacities of pools reported 
are given in Table LXXIII. 

SECTION 65.—How Is WATER PURIFIED? 

“From all available information the ad- 
dition of chlorine either as a gas or as a 
water solution by use of proper apparatus 
is today the most satisfactory method of 
pool disinfection.”” Wood and Rowell™ give 
three methods that are most frequently 





“American Public Health Association, 
Report of Joint Committee on Bathing 
Places, p. 365. 

“Tbid., p. 24, Section A. 

“Thomas D. Wood and Grant Rowell, 
op. cit., p. 462. 
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used in disinfecting pools, namely, chlorine, 
ozone, and violet ray. They™ found chlorine 
to be simplest and cheapest. 

Table LXXIV for this section shows that 
twelve schools or 85.7 per cent of schools 
having pools reported. Of the schools re- 
porting, seven or 58.3 per cent filter and 
recirculate the water in their pools, three 
schools or 25 per cent reported as follows: 
one used chlorine; another, ultra-violet ray; 
and the third, hypochlorite of lime. 
SECTION 66.—CHANGING OF WATER IN POOL 

Today the best authorities agree that the 
water in a swimming pool should be filtered, 
disinfected, and recirculated. 

In the design of a new pool provision 
should always be made for complete 
circulation of water through all parts 
of the pool during bathing periods. 
Without proper circulation it is difficult 
and impossible to maintain good san- 
itary conditions at all times even 
though the pool be completely emptied, 
cleaned, and refilled each day. The 
installation of new fill and draw pools 
cannot be recommended.” 

Grater” found that six schools changed 
the water in their pools weekly, one yearly, 
and one monthly. 


In this study Table LXXV shows that 
there is a variation in the time that water 
is changed. Eleven schools or 78.5 per cent 
of those having pools reported. Under the 
item of “Other Times” one school or 9.1 
per cent changes its water in the pool every 
two weeks and one changes the water four 
times per year. Other changes are shown 
in Table LXXV. 

SECTION 67.—EQUIPMENT OF POOL 


As for the proper equipment of a swim- 
ming pool, the American Public Health As- 
sociation” has set these standards; scum 
gutters should extend completely around the 
pool; five-foot lanes should be marked on 
the bottom; steps and stairways for en- 
tering and leaving the pool should be of 
such construction as to minimize accidents; 
steps should not project into the pool; no 
diving board should extend over ten feet 
above the water; the depth at different 





“Ibid., p. 452. 

“American Public Health Association, op. 
cit., p. 9. 

"Clyde O. Grater, op. cit., p. 78. 


“American Public Health Association, op. 


cit., pp. 6-15. 


points should be plainly marked; and hooks, 
ladders, poles, ropes, buoys, and other 
necessary life-saving equipment should be 
accessible at the pool. 

Table LXXVI furnishes the information 
about the twelve pools or 85.7 per cent of 
the fourteen reported by the six hundred 
high schools. Of these, only two or 16.7 per 
cent are equipped with life preservers. 

SECTION 68.—PLAYGROUNDS 


The value of playgrounds in education — 


is being recognized more and more. During 
the summer of 1932 Oklahoma City™ in- 
creased its playgrounds from thirteen to 
forty-two. The White House Conference 
recommends “a gymnasium and playground 
for every school.’” Nash says,* 

An attempt has been made in the 
past to determine the size of yards 
by means of figuring the square-foot 
needs per child. This method is en- 
tirely impractical for two reasons. 
First, there is a minimum size below 
which a yard cannot go for special 
use regardless of the size of a school. 
Second, the yard that is equipped for 
100 children can just as readily serve 
700 children by means of scheduling 
the groups. 

Keene says, “each junior high school 
should be equipped with a play and athletic 
field of at least four acres, cleared, drained, 
and laid out into play fields for sports 
and athletics.”™ Strayer and Englehart” 
set a standard of ten to twelve acres for 
boys and girls. Ray” in his study found 
playgrounds to range in size from one-half 
acre to twelve acres, and more than fifty 
schools reported needing larger space. 

In this study, as shown in Table LXXVII, 
586 schools or 97.7 per cent reported. Of 
these, eighteen schools or 3.1 per cent have 
no playground, 277 schools or 47.3 per cent 
have playgrounds from one to three acres 
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Education, October, 1932, p. 48. 
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“Charles H. Keene, “A State Program in 
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‘n size, thirty-six schools or 6.1 per cent 
have playgrounds of more than ten acres, 
and one hundred schools or 17.1 per cent 
have less than an acre for play. Refer to 
Table LXXVII for other data. A large per 
cent of Indiana high schools do not have 
sufficient play space. 
SecTION 69.—Do You PLAN TO 
SECURE LARGER SPACE? 

To the question, “Do you plan to secure 
larger space?”’, 517 schools or 86.2 per cent 
replied. Of these, 123 schools or 23.8 per 
cent replied in the affirmative and 394 
schools or 76.2 per cent replied in the nega- 


tive. These data are given in Table 
LXXVIII. 
SECTION 70.—NEARNESS OF 


PLAYGROUND TO SCHOOL 


The nearness of the playground to the 
school is an important factor with respect 
to the time consumed in going and coming. 

Table LXXIX shows that 587 schools or 
97.8 per cent reported on the nearness of 
their playground to their school. Of these, 
544 schools or 92.7 per cent have their play- 
grounds adjoining their school, This is the 
ideal situation as a minimum amount of 
time is consumed in reaching the play- 
ground. In six schools or 1 per cent, the 
children have to go eleven blocks or more 
to reach their playground. Other distances 
children have to go to reach their play- 
ground are shown in Table LXXIX. 
SECTION 71.—ENVIRONMENT OF PLAYGROUND 

The nearness of the playground to phys- 
ical surroundings of differing nature is 
considered in this section. There are 571 
schools or 95.2 per cent reporting. Thirty- 
five schools or 6.1 per cent report railroads 
near the playground. This would lend con- 
fusion and increase dirt on the playground. 
Eleven playgrounds or 1.9 per cent are 
near running water, six or 1.1 per cent are 
near a body of water, and two or .4 per 
cent are near open sewers. All eight of 
the items listed in Table LX XX are of such 
a nature as to interfere with the best ad- 
ministration of a playground. However, 372 
schools or 65.1 per cent reported that their 
playgrounds are not near any of the eight 
items listed. 

SECTION 72.—-STREETS NEAR PLAYGROUND 

It is assumed that city streets adjacent 
to a playground may prove a hazard, espe- 


cially if there is no fence surrounding the 
play space. In this respect it is shown in 
Table LXXXI that only ninety-one play- 
grounds or 15.8 per cent are free from this 
disturbing factor. Of the 575 schools or 
95.8 per cent reporting, it will be found 
that 211 playgrounds or 36.7 per cent have 
a street on one side, 184 playgrounds or 32 
per cent have streets on two sides, sixty- 
four playgrounds or 11.1 per cent have 
streets on three sides, and twenty-five play- 
grounds or 4.3 per cent have a street on all 
four sides. This is especially undesirable 
as the students have to cross at least one 
street to reach the playground. 
of the playgrounds of Indiana high schools, 
SECTION 73.—SURFACE OF PLAYGROUND 
To obtain information as to the surface 
nine different types of surfaces were listed, 
as shown in Table LXXXII. Practically all 
of the schools reporting gave from two to 
four different surfaces in use, which leads 
to the conclusion that no attempt is being 
made to maintain any one type of surface 
or else different surfaces are used for dif- 
ferent activities or play groups. 





Nash says,” concerning the surface of 
playgrounds, that “turf and grass are rec- 
ommended as the best where areas are suf- 
ficiently large to insure the grass not be- 
ing trampled too much. Next in order comes 
sandy loam, clay, and pure sand.” 

In this study Table LXXXII shows that 
many high schools are maintaining play- 
grounds the surfaces of which, for the 
greater part, will meet the standards as 
recommended by Nash. Five hundred 
eighty-four schools or 97.3 per cent report- 
ed on their playground surface. Of these, 
164 or 28.1 per cent report the major part 
of their playground surface to be clay, and 
293 playgrounds or 50.2 per cent have sod 
surfaces for the most part. The use of 
sand, sandy loam, crushed rocks, cinders, 
concrete, and composition is shown in Table 
LXXXII. 

SECTION 74.—SEPARATE PLAYGROUND SPACE 

What the different high schools are doing 
to provide space for the different groups 
using the playground is shown in Table 
LXXXIiII. 
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On every playground will be found boys 
and girls both engaged in different types 
of activities. For the best organization and 
administration of play, each activity should 
be given a special place on the playground. 
Nash™ states that there should be a sepa-- 
rate area provided for girls’ activities. 

In this study there are 376 schools or 
62.7 per cent reporting on the spacing of 
their playgrounds. Of these, only three or 
8 per cent are making no effort in this 
respect. In 253 schools or 67.2 per cent 
the girls and boys have separate play space. 
Team games, games of low organization, 
apparatus, and the different grades of high 
school are all given special space by some 
high schools as shown in Table LXXXIII. 
SECTION 75.—Do GIRLS HAVE TO GIVE UP 

THEIR AFTER-SCHOOL SPORT PROGRAM 

FOR INTER-SCHOOL SPORTS 
FOR Boys? 

Five hundred twenty schools or 86.7 per 
cent reported in this section. Of these, in 
54 schools or 10.4 per cent the girls’ after- 
school program has to give way in favor 
of the boys’, while in 466 schools or 89.6 
per cent the girls carry on their after- 
school sport program. These data are 
shown in Table LXXXIV. 

SECTION 76.—DRAINAGE OF PLAYGROUND 

In this section the drainage of a play- 
ground will be referred to as very good, 
fair, or poor. Table LXXXV gives infor- 
mation concerning drainage as reported by 
584 schools or 97.3 per cent. The principals 
of 294 schools or 50.3 per cent report their 
playgrounds as having very good drainage, 
the principals of 266 schools or 45.5 per 
cent report playgrounds with fair drainage, 
and the principals of only twenty-four 
schools or 4.1 per cent report poor drainage 
of their playgrounds. According to these 
data, most playgrounds reported have ac- 
ceptable drainage. 

SECTION 77.—EQUIPMENT OF PLAYGROUND 


In the matter of equipment on their 
playgrounds, almost all schools have some, 
but no one item as listed in Table LXXXVI 
is found in all of the 582 schools or 97 per 
cent reporting. There are many items of 
play equipment needed on the playgrounds 





“J. B. Nash, The Administration of Phys- 
ical Education, p. 241. 


of Indiana high schools. Nash” has a very 
good list of equipment and facilities that 
should be on every playground. 

As there are many items listed in Table 
LXXXVI only a few will be mentioned ip 
this discussion. Only seventy-seven schools 
or 13.2 per cent reported as having 
equipment, while 286 playgrounds or 491 
per cent have play apparatus, 168 play. 
grounds or 28.9 per cent have horse she 
courts, 228 playgrounds or 39.2 per cen 
have swings, and only seventy-six play. 
grounds or 13.1 per cent have drinking 
fountains. This is one item of equipment 
that should be found on every playground 
Other equipment found on playgrounds js 
shown in Table LXXXVI. 

SECTION 78.—SCHEDULES FOR DIFFERENT 

UNITS ON PLAYGROUND 

Nash” states that a school yard equipped 
for one hundred children can just as easily 
serve seven hundred children if a definit 
schedule is arranged for the differen 
groups. To obtain the maximum use of 4 
playground, schedules should be made cov 
ering all hours during which the playgrounj 
is In use, 

In this study 573 schools or 95.5 per cent 
reported regarding playground schedules 
Of these, 202 schools or 35.3 per cent main 
tain no schedule; the remaining 371 schook 
or 64.5 per cent have schedules. Some hay 
them for hours during school, after school 
or at noon as shown by Table LXXXVILI. 

SECTION 79.—SUPERVISION OF PLAY 





The success of any playground depend 


upon supervision. Ray” found that 50 pe 
cent of the schools reporting in his stud 
had surpervised play; others had it for on) 
certain periods during the week. In thi 
section, eight individuals or groups ar 
listed that may be responsible for the sv 
pervision of the playground. Supervisio 
may be the responsibility of any one @ 
them or of more than one. The data givel 
in Table LXXXVIII show the individual 
or group who is held responsible eva 
though he or it may be assisted }j 
others. There are 586 schools or 97.7 pe 
cent reporting. Of these, only seventee 
schools or 2.9 per cent have no playgrouni 
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supervision, while 569 schools or 97 per 
cent have playground supervision. Table 
LXXXVIII shows who is responsible for 
playground supervision in each group and 
the total schools in which he or it is 
responsible. 

SecTION 80.—ENCLOSURE OF PLAYGROUND 

According to Nash” all play areas should 
be fenced. This is especially true of those 
playgrounds near streets, street car lines, 
or railroads. 

The types of playground enclosures which 
are found are reported by 579 schools or 
96.5 per cent. Of these, 307 playgrounds 
or 53 per cent are not enclosed, 241 play- 
grounds or 41.6 per cent have wire fence 
surrounding them, eleven or 1.9 per cent 
have hedge fence, and ten or 1.7 per cent 
have iron fence around them. For other 
types of enclosures used refer to table 
LXXXIX. 

SUMMARY 

On the basis of data presented in this 
chapter, it would seem that the conditions 
existing in the six hundred high schools 
considered are as follows: 

1. More than one-half of the gymnasiums 
in Indiana are in a separate building from 
that of the high school. 

2. About half of the gymnasium floors 
are on the ground level. 

38. Two-thirds of the gymnasiums in In- 
diana are more than five years old. 

4. There is a great variation in the size 
of playing floors. 

5. Maple and pine are used most in the 
construction of gymnasium floors. 

6. Open-window ventilation is used in 
71.8 per cent of the gymnasiums. 

7. Steam is the most used method of 
heating the gymnasium. It is used in 73.1 
per cent of the gymnasiums. 

8, There are inadequate locker facilities 
for boys and girls. 

9, There is an apparent shortage of gym- 
hasium equipment to carry on a varied 
program. 

10. Some type of steel locker is used in 
77.6 per cent of school gymnasiums. 

11. Adequate dressing facilities for all 
groups are lacking. 
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12. More than half of the gymnasiums 
have a stage. 

13. There is a shortage of extra space for 
storage, training rooms, and individual cor- 
rective work. | 

14. Shower facilities for boys and girls 
are in inadequate. 

15. Central control for boys’ showers and 
individual control for girls’ showers are 
most frequently used. 

16. There is no uniformity in the re- 
quirement concerning the wearing of gym- 
nasium suits. 

17. More play space is needed by many 
schools. 

18. Playgrounds are adjoining the school 
building in 92.7 per cent of cases. 

19. Most of the playgrounds have some 
supervision. 


CHAPTER VI 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The purpose of this chapter is to dis- 
close to what extent the high schools of 
Indiana are conducting a health program. 

Health education as referred to here in- 
cludes all subject matter and practices 
which contribute to the knowledge of stu- 
dents in order that they may know better 
how to keep well, form better personal 
habits in the care of their bodies, and ac- 
quire attitudes toward their physical wel- 
fare in general which will promote greater 
enjoyment in life and more healthful liv- 
ing. 

The probiems of health education con- 
sidered are: 

1. Classification of students 

health and physical education. 

2. Health and physical examinations. 

3. Grades in which health instruction 

should be given. 

4. Class combinations 

grades and sex. 

5. Length of instruction periods. 

6. Text and health teaching devices. 

7. Type of classroom used for health 

instruction. 

8. Qualifications and _ training 

teachers for health instruction. 

SECTION 81.—STUDENTS CLASSIFIED FOR 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

For many years in the past physical ed- 

ucation was given last consideration in ar- 


for 


according to 


of 
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ranging a student’s program. 
sequence, students were placed in physical 
education classes according to their vacant 
periods. As a result of this kind of clas- 
sification students of all classes, sizes, and 
different individual needs were found to- 
gether. Nash’ gives two reasons for a def- 
inite classification of children—first, for 
the protection of the child; and second, for 
securing maximum efficiency in teaching 
by grouping children. Again Nash states: 
Children should be so grouped that 
they do not feel conspiciuous either 
from the inferior or superior stand- 
point.’ 
The first step in classification 
therefore is the sorting out of individ- 
uals who vary so widely from the nor- 
mal that they are unable to safely 
participate in activities of a physical 
education program.’ 

In this study there are 595 schools or 
99.2 per cent reporting on how they classify 
their students for physical education. In 
this section eight different methods of clas- 
sification are listed. Some few schools use 
some of them together. But, according to 
data collected and shown in Table XC, 
ninety-eight schools or 16.5 per cent do not 
classify their students, 242 schools or 40.7 
per cent classify according to grades, and 
twenty-seven schools or 4.5 per cent clas- 
sify according to vacant periods. These 
methods do not consider individual dif- 
ferences and needs. Only forty-eight schools 
or 8.1 per cent classify by means of a med- 
ical examination, and only twenty-six 
schools or 4.4 per cent classify by means of 
a physical examination. Too few schools 
are using these methods, which should be 
the basis of classification for physica] ed- 
ucation. Classifications used by each group 
of schools and totals for methods used are 
shown in Table XC. 

SECTION 82.—EXHIBITIONS IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

In preparing exhibitions in physical edu- 
cation many schools prepare special types 
of activities which consume many class 
periods in their preparation. Exhibitions, 
when given, should be of the same nature 





‘J. B. Nash, Tike Administration of Phys- 
ical Education, p. 314. 

*Tbid., p. 314. 

*Jbid., p. 315. 





education classes. The work given should 
show some of the benefits of the program 
rather than provide mere entertainment. 
The News Letter of the National Recres. 
tion Service has this to say of an exhibj. 
tion or demonstration put on by Wichitg, 
Kansas: 

Wichita put on a demonstration that 
was so successful that it had to be re. 
peated. Through shadographs and 
with health-o-grams, the school health 
service was very well depicted. Super- 
intendent Mayberry, Public Schools, 
states that he felt this splendid ex. 
position did more to convince the people 
as to the value of the program than 
anything he knew.‘ 

Of the 584 schools or 97.3 per cent re. 
porting on the nature of their exhibitions, 
268 schools or 45.9 per cent are not giving 
any exhibitions. In those schools giving 
exhibitions team games lead, being used by 
159 schools or 27.2 per cent. Other types of 
exhibitions given are shown in Table XCI. 

SECTION 83.—HEALTH EDUCATION 

GIVEN 

This and the following eleven sections at. 
tempt to give the status of health educatio 
in the Indiana high schools in the year 
1932. 

This section deals with the amount of 


health education instruction being given in | 
the high schools. From Ray’s’ study it js | 


learned that he found no regular, definite 
and well-established classes in health edv- 
cation. From the News Letter of the Na 
tional Recreation Service, comes this wor 
from Pennsylvania: 

Among these subjects are health in- 
struction and physical education, which 
should be taught a minimum number 
of three periods a week each year— 
one perlod devoted to health instruction 
and two periods to physical education.’ 


The Indiana Law of 1919° requires tw 








‘Violet C. Boynton, “Time Allotment, 
National Recreation Service News Lette 
No. 61, p. 8. 

“Glenn V. Ray, The Status of Physi 
Education in the Small High Schools t 
Indiana, p. 30. 

“Carl Schrader, “Progress in Massacht 
setts,” National Recreation Service New 
Letter No. 63, p. 6. 

‘State of Indiana, Department of Publi 
Instruction, Tentative Course of Study # 
Health and Physical Education. 
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or three periods per week for physical ed- 
ucation and one of five periods per week 
for health education. How well the high 
schools are complying with this law will 
be seen by data given in Table XCII. 

In this study 581 schools or 96.8 per cent 
reported on the time given to instruction in 
health. Of these, only thirty-five schools or 
6 per cent are holding no regular classes. 
In 221 schools or 38 per cent health educa- 
tion is being given from 180 to 240 minutes 
per week. Elder says: 

If this approximation of one period 
per day is a desirable goal, it is evident 
that even when those schools giving 
more than this amount of time are 
included, there still remains more than 
one-half of all schools in which not 
enough time is allotted to health in- 
struction.* 

For other data relative to time allotment 
to health education, refer to Table XCII. 

SECTION 84.—PERSONNEL OF CLASSES 
It is generally accepted as desirable to 

have separate classes for boys and girls. 
Yet in this study in 409 schools or 73.3 per 
cent the boys and girls are taught together, 
while in 149 schools or 26.7 per cent they 
are separated for health instruction. These 
data are given in Table XCIII. 


SECTION 85.—GRADES IN WHICH 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN 


Health instruction is required by law’ to 
be given in grades 9 to 12. Table XCIV 
shows how well the 569 schools or 94.8 
per cent reporting are conforming to this 
law. There are 260 schools or 45.7 per cent 
giving health instruction below the ninth 
grade. Subtracting this number from the 
569 schools reporting, there are 309 schools 
or 54.2 per cent giving health instruction 
in the required grades. 

SECTION 86.—GRADE COMBINATION OF 

HEALTH EDUCATION CLASSES 

Table XCV was prepared to show what 
grades are giving health instruction to- 
gether. Three hundred sixty-five schools 
or 60.8 per cent reported. Of these, the 
more frequent combinations are found in 
the upper grades. This is to be expected 











‘Quoted from paper prepared by Harry 
E. Elder on Sections 83 to 94 inclusive of 
this study. 

"State of Indiana, Department of Public 
Instruction, op. cit., p. 7, 


since these data were collected at the close 
of the first school year in which credit in 
health was required for high school grad- 
uation. Table XCV shows the grade com- 
binations. 


SECTION 87.—TEXTBOOKS USED IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


On the subject of use of textbooks in 
health instruction, 564 schools or 94 per 
cent reported. Of these, twenty-one schools 
or 3.7 per cent are not using a textbook, 
while 518 schools or 91.8 per cent are using 
one as a basic text with supplementary 
reading. This is a very creditable show- 
ing. Sixteen schools or 2.8 per cent have 
no basic text but are using several, and 
nine schools or 1.6 per cent are using lec- 
tures and assignments as a means of teach- 
ing health. These data are shown in Table 
XCVI. 


SECTION 88.—HEALTH HELPS USED 

In the teaching of health there are many 
devices that can be used to make the sub- 
ject clearer and more interesting. Ray” 
found that only a few schools made use of 
slides and that health talks were given very 
irregularly. Fread" found that newspaper 
articles, children’s experiences, study of 
babies, and a question box were all used as 
devices in teaching health. 


In this study 566 schools or 94.2 per cent 
reported. Of these, only forty schools or 
7.1 per cent are using no health helps. 
Those health helps most used are: charts, 
by 346 schools or 61.1 per cent; slides, by 
209 schools or 36.9 per cent; literature, by 
332 schools or 58.7 per cent; and material 
from the Tuberculosis Association, by 269 
schools or 47.5 per cent. In this way this 
society is rendering a fine service to the 
schools in Indiana. Other data are shown 
in Table XCVII. 


Five hundred seventy-six schools or 96 
per cent reported. Of these, in 175 schools 
or 30.4 per cent the department of physical 
education teaches health. In 246 schools 
or 42.7 per cent the teacher has a license in 
health education. In eighty-two schools or 
14.2 per cent the teacher has a temporary 
permit to teach health. Other teachers or 








“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., pp. 28-30. 
“Mary Fread, A Survey of Health Edu- 
cation for High School Girls, pp. 65-6, 
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departments teaching health are shown in 
Table C, from which it is evident that most 
of the teaching of health is done by teachers 
fairly well prepared to teach it. 


SECTION 92.—HEALTH EXAMINATION 


To clarify the discussion contained in 
Sections 91, 92, 93, and 94, a distinction 
is made in health and medical and physical 
examinations. By health and medical ex- 
aminations is meant an attempt to discover 
the capacity of the student to develop 
normally and to determine to what extent 
he is physically fit and give assurance that 
his health is normal. By physical exam- 
ination is meant an attempt to discover 
potential or actual defects which are an- 





SECTION 93.—HEALTH MEDICAL EXAM- 
INATION GIVEN BY WHOM? 

Wood and Rowell” found that “the most 
typical examination is where the _ school 
physician examines each student.” Ray” 
found that examinations were very irreg- 
ularly given. The work was done mostly by 
the county nurse and school doctor. There 
was no correlation between medical, mental, 
and physical examinations. Fread™ found 
that physical examinations were given by a 
physician usually assisted by a nurse or 
special teacher. Table CII shows those who 
give this examination. 

SECTION 94.—FREQUENCY OF PHYSICAL 

EXAMINATION 


The frequency of physical examinations 
is shown by Table CIII. Three hundred 





atomical and which may interfere with his twenty-seven schools or 54.5 per cent re- sh 
pursuit of the regular school program of- ported. Of these, seventy-three schools or is 
fered. 22.3 per cent give one examination when tic 
Rath” found that many high school prin- the student enters high school, 204 schools els 
cipals felt that a medical and physical ex- oy; 62.4 per cent give a yearly examination, int 
amination should be given. Ray” found that thirty schools or 9.2 per cent give one twice eqn 
70 per cent of the schools reporting thought 4 year, and twenty schools or 6.1 per cent equ 
it desirable to have a rigid physical exam- give one every two years. It will be seen are 
ination of all pupils before they are allowed from these data that the yearly examina- be | 
to take part in athletics. The Indiana High tion is used in more than half of the schools ing 
School Athletic Association says: ; reporting. by 
_There shall be on file in the — SECTION 95.—GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
wes | marae: The nhysleal been The health of girls is often encouraged 
shall be made during the season of each by girls’ athletic associations or by some h 
of the three sports by a regularly system of giving points for activities in iat 
licensed physician.” health and physical education. In this re- the 
What the high schools of Indiana are _ spect the high schools of Indiana are sadly phys 
doing in this regard is shown in Table CI. lacking. In the 513 schools or 85.5 per cent ther 
There are 474 schools or 87.3 per cent re- reporting in this section, 420 schools or 81.9 joni 
porting on medical examinations. Of these, per cent have no definite girls’ organiza- ficier 
359 schools or 66.1 per cent do not require’ tion, in seventy-two schools or 14 per cent Histec 
one, while in 115 schools or 21.2 per cent’ there is a girls’ athletic association, and in pay 
one is required of all. Five hundred forty- twenty-one schools or 4.1 per cent a point nate! 
three schools or 90.5 per cent reported on system is used. These data are shown in In 
physical examinations. Of these, 313 schools Table CIV. for th 
or 57.6 per cent do not require one, while SUMMARY school 
158 schools or 29.1 per cent require one. 1. There is no uniformity in the classifi- listed 
These data indicate the lack conformity in cation of students for physical education. “stati 
regard to the requirement of medica] and 2. The level of health instruction is low cation 
physical examinations. in many high schools, of ath 
Sa aaa 3. Boys and girls receive health instruc- | ture™ 
*Emil Rath, A Program of Physical Ed- ~~ ce data ¢ 
ucation for Boys in Secondary Schools of “Thomas D. Wood and Grant Rowell, |  ¢, his 
Indiana, p. 57. Health Supervision and Medical Inspection | : 
“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 90. of Schools, p. 218. . Woo 
“Indiana High School Athletic Associa- “Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 26. ‘Jess 
tion, Handbook, p. 148. “Mary Fread, op. cit., p. 27. Athleti 
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tion together in 73.3 per cent of the schools. 

4. Most of the health instruction is given 
in the upper grades. 

5. A textbook is used in 91.8 per cent of 
the high schools. 

6. There is a shortage of teachers of 
health as well as of adequate laboratory and 
equipment facilities. 

7. Health is taught in a regular class for 
it in 94.9 per cent of the high schools. 

g A health examination of all students 
is not regiured in all high schools. 

9. Girls’ athletic associations are found 
in only a few high schools 


CHAPTER VII 


FINANCE 

This chapter on finance is intended to 
show how the program of physical education 
is financed. This includes the administra- 
tion of all receipts and expenditures for the 
classroom program, after-school program, 
interscholastic sports, and the care of all 
equipment and supplies. In this discussion 
equipment refers to those facilities which 
are more less permanent and supplies refers 
to those which are perishable, such as cloth- 
ing worn by athletic teams and towels used 
by teams and physical education classes. 


SECTION 96.—SOURCE OF INCOME FOR 
ATHLETICS 


In some the Board of Education 
makes a yearly financial contribution for 
the conduct of athletics and health and 
physical education. The sources from which 
there is an actual receipt of money are 
considered in this discussion. Where suf- 
ficient funds are received from sources, as 
listed in Table CV, to furnish supplies and 
pay the current operating expenses, that 
activity is considered self-supporting. 

In order to learn the sources of income 
for the support of athletics in Indiana hich 
schools, six different possible sources were 
listed. Williams and Hughes state that 
“statistics show that most Boards of Edu- 
cation now consider at least partial support 
of athletics as a legitimate school expendi- 
ture.” The Carnegie Bulletin supplies these 
data concerning the sources of income in 
the high schools of New Jersey: 


cases 
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In 60 schools the chief source of 
revenue is gate receipts, in 18 
schools entertainments supply the 
funds, in six schools the sole support 
is the dues paid to athletic associations, 
and in nine schools the athletics are 
supported by the school board.’ 

In the same bulletin this statement 
concerning the source of income for athlet- 
ics is accredited to Belting: 

The school board is logically and 
socially under as much obligation to 
provide the proper equipment and the 
right kind of teachers as it is to furnish 
laboratories and employ science teach- 
ers.’ 

Freeman in his study lists four sources 
of income; namely, gate receipts, tourneys, 
school officials, and guarantees from other 
schools. He found that basketball, not in- 
cluding tourneys, was the greatest source, 
supplying 63.5 per cent of the total income, 
while football supplied less than 8 per cent. 


In this study 579 schools or 96.5 per cent 
reported on their source of income. Of 
these, eighty-three schools or 14.3 per cent 
depend entirely on gate receipts; seven 
schools or 1.2 per cent depend on tourneys; 
and two schools each or .3 per cent depend 
solely on the following sources: season tic- 
kets, school boards, guarantees, and dona- 
tions. This gives ninety-eight schools or 
16.9 per cent each depending on one source 
alone. There remain 401 schools or 79 per 
cent that depend upon these sources in 
some combination. These data are shown 
in Table CV. Gate receipts and tourneys 
combined are the main sources. The school 
board is not found in any combination. 


SOURCE OF INCOME FOR 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In the matter of revenue for health and 
physical education, the school board is 
found to be more responsive. Of the 540 
schools or 90 per cent reporting, in 251 
schools or 46.5 per cent the school board 
furnished funds for these subjects. In 115 
schools or 21.3 per cent funds are received 


SECTION 97. 
HEALTH 








“Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, “The Status of Athletics 
in New Jersey High Schools,” p. 420. 

‘P. E. Belting, The Community and Its 
School, pp. 339-45. 

*L. J. C. Freeman, The Organization of 
Athletic Financial Systems in Indiana High 
Schools, p. 28. 
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from athletics. This helps to justify the 
presence of athletics, at least, in these 115 
schools. Other sources and combinations 
are shown in Table CVI. 

SECTION 98.—SELF-SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES 

Ray*® found that basketball was the only 
sport that was a financial success. Free- 
man’ found that gate receipts from basket- 
ball indicated its popularity and it support- 
ed all other forms of athletics. Only seven 
schools reported a deficit in this sport; 
there was a deficit in track in most schools, 
and for all other sports the receipts were 
small. 

In this study 594 schools or 99 per cent 
reported on self-supporting activities. Again 
basketball leads, as 528 schools or 88.9 per 
cent report it as self-supporting. There are 
thirty-seven schools or 6.2 per cent that 
have no self-supporting activities. Class 
plays are self-supporting in 238 schools or 
40.1 per cent. Other self-supporting ac- 
tivities and the number of schools that have 
them are shown in Table CVII. 


SECTION 99.—PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE INCOME 


In the early beginning of interscholastic 
athletics all financial matters were in the 
hands of the student body. Soon it was 
seen that there was need of a more stable 
administration of funds and the control 
passed into the hands of older and more 
capable members of the school system, 
usually some faculty member. 

Williams and Hughes’ believe that the 
money of the athletics department should be 
handled by a school financial officer who is 
an expert in the field. Wagenhorst® found 
financial management of high school 
athletics to be “loose and unbusiness-like.”’ 
Freeman’ groups the methods of handling 
income under three heads: (1) no perma- 
nent record kept of athletic funds; (2) one 
is kept but is not satisfactory; and (3) an 
accounting system is used. In another place 





The Status of Physical 
Small High Schools in 


“Glenn V. Ray, 
Education in the 
Indiana, p. 69. 

*L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 28. 

‘Jesse F. Williams and W. L. Hughes, op. 
cit., p. 149. 

"L. H. Wagenhorst, The Administration 
and Cost of High School Interscholastic 
Athletics, p. 109. 

"L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 69. 





he“ reports that 46.3 per cent of the high 
schools of Indiana have a financial secre. 
tary other than the principal, and in 195 
per cent of the schools there is a board of 
control in charge of fund. 

In this study 588 schools or 98 per cent 
reported on how their athletics finance jg 
handled. Of these, in 158 schools or 269 
per cent there is a school treasurer ip 
charge, in 288 schools or 49 per cent the 
principal handles the funds, and in twenty. 
eight schools or 4.8 per cent a student man- 
ager handling the funds is still in vogue, 
But on the whole there is careful admin. 
istration of athletic funds. Other persons 
responsible for the athletic funds are show, 
in Table CVIII. 

SECTION 100.—EXPENDITURES APPROVED By 
WHOM? 

In most schools today before any ex. 
penditure is made for athletics and other 
activities such expenditure must be ap. 
proved by someone in authority. Freeman’ 
found that in 75 per cent of the schools th 
principal had final decision. According 
to the News Letter” the state of Nebrask: 
adopted a resolution that: 

Interscholastic athletic finances be 
properly budgeted and that budget be 
approved by officials. Officials in 
charge of such funds be bonded coaches. 
to be required to make requisitions for 
supplies and equipment, and these to be 
reviewed and checked by the principal 
and approved by the superintendent of 
schools. 

In this study it is found that many dit | 
ferent persons or combinations of person | 
approve expenditures. Table CIX show) 
what person has the most authority to » 
prove expenditures in the different schw 
groups. There are 584 schools or 97.3 pe 
cent reporting on this matter. Of these, i! 
325 schools or 55.7 per cent the princip 
makes the final decision. Others who # 
prove expenditures are shown in Table Cll 

SECTION 101.—BUDGET FOR SPORTS, 

HEALTH, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
“A budget is ...a statement of estimi 

ed receipts and estimated expenditures, us 
to enable one to understand clearly a 
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"Tbid., p. 56. 
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quickly the reason for necessary economies 
as well as for necessary expenditures.”” 
Williams and Hughes state that “it is now 
generally recognized that there should be a 
complete financial plan for a definite period 
—_a budget.”"* Freeman” found that fifty- 
three high schools in Indiana use a budget. 

In this study 551 schools or 91.8 per cent 
reported on the question of a budget in their 
financial system. Of these, 380 schools or 
69 per cent make no use of a budget. In 
this respect our school finance is poorly or- 
ganized. The remaining 171 schools or 31 
per cent are making use of a budget for 
some phase of their health and physical 
education program as shown in Table CX. 

SECTION 102.—EQUIPMENT [I°URNISHED 

BY SCHOOL 

Schools relying on gate receipts to pur- 
chase supplies for athletic teams and phys- 
ical education often find themselves sadly 
in need of such supplies. “In many schools 
in Virginia local school boards are assist- 
ing financially in the purchase of loose 
equipment.” Nash" found in some cases 
that the Board of Education supplies the 
towels. In another place he states, in speak- 
ing of athletic supplies used for inter-schoo! 
activities, “inasmuch as these activities are 
a phase of education, the supplies should be 
purchased in the same way as others.”” At 
one time in Aberdeen, South Dakota,” the 
school board gave a sum of money equa! 
to that raised by the student body from 
the sale of season tickets. In 1924 this sum 
amounted to $1,200. This and the money 
from the ticket sale was budgeted out to 
all activities of the high school. Ray” refers 
to his Table XLVI as evidence that most 
of the high schools of Indiana have good 





“Lloyd Holsinger and J. M. Cooley, 
“Athietic Budgets in Universities, Colleges, 
and Private Schools and the Public High 
— Athletic Journal, October, 1928, 
p. 38. 

“Jesse F. Williams and W. L. Hughes, op. 
cit., p. 155. 

“L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 88. 
“American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, op. cit., p. 3. 

"J. B. Nash, The Administration of 
Physical Education, p. 265. 

“Tbid., p. 265. 

“The writer of this thesis was a member 
of the high school faculty. 

“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 84. 





athletic equipment but very little physical 
training equipment. This would not be the 
case if the school board took any financial 
part in the purchase of equipment. 


In this study 590 schools or 98.3 per cent 
reported. Of these, eighty schools or 13.6 
per cent furnish no equipment, 308 schools 
or 52.2 per cent equip their athletic teams, 
185 schools or 31.4 per cent furnish gym- 
nasium equipment, but only forty-one 
schools or 6.9 per cent furnish gymnasium 
suits. Soap is furnished by 213 schools or 
36.1 per cent, and towels are furnished by 
149 schools or 25.3 per cent. These and 
other data are shown in Table CXI. 


SECTION 103.—TEAMS’ TRAVELING EX- 
PENSES PAID BY SCHOOL 

In regard to traveling expenses for their 
teams, 581 schools or 96.8 per cent re- 
ported. Of these, ninety-three schools or 
16 per cent report that they pay none of 
the expense. From this it is concluded 
that they have no varsity teams or else the 
boys pay their own expenses. There are 
269 schools or 46.3 per cent which pay all 
traveling expenses, 173 schools or 29.8 per 
cent which pay transportation only, six 
schools or 1 per cent which furnish only 
the meals, and forty schools or 6.9 per cent 
which pay only a part of traveling ex- 
penses. It is perhaps true in those schools 
which pay only in part that the boys are 
willing to bear part of the expenses of trips 
because of the love of play. These data are 
shown in Table CXII. 


SECTION 104.—MEDICAL ATTENTION 
FURNISHED 


Whenever a school sanctions interscho- 
lastic athletics and makes an attempt to 
promote athletic competition and equip its 
teams, then it should be responsible for 
any injury or sickness resulting from inter- 
scholastic competition. Since the students 
of any high school belong to the community, 
that community as a whole should furnish 
the best medical care possible to its athletes. 
Freeman” found that 11.6 per cent of the 
schools reporting had a school physician 
and in 71.8 per cent of the schools the phy- 
sician served the teams as a part of his 
duty. He further states, “the practice of 
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maintaining a school physician has not kept 
pace with other factors of the athletic and 
physical educational program.’ 

This same condition is true today in the 
high schools of Indiana. Of the 575 schools 
or 95.8 per cent reporting, 164 or 28.5 per 
cent furnish no medical attention to their 
students, 317 schools or 55.1 per cent fur- 
nish medical attention to their athletic 
teams, and ninety-four schools or 16.3 per 
cent furnish it to all students, as shown in 
Table CXIII. 

SECTION 105.—PRE-SEASON TRAINING CAMP 

Some schools, spurred by the desire to 
win, have conducted pre-season training 
camps, especially for football. To some in- 
dividuals, this is a vicious practice, as it 
seems to place too much emphasis upon 
winning. 

McCullough™ states that the Ohio State 
Educational Conference has gone on record 
as prohibiting post-season games and pre- 
season practice. Freeman™ found that 4.1 
per cent of the schools reporting had pre- 
season training camps and 91.5 per cent 
did not. Of those schools that did, 72.7 
per cent paid the expenses of the camps. 

In this study 542 schools or 90.3 per cent 
reported on pre-season camps. Of these, 
517 schools or 95.4 per cent do not have 
pre-season camps, and twenty-five schools 
or 4.6 per cent do have them. Of the latter, 
only three schools or .6 per cent pay all 
of the expense. How the expenses of the 
other twenty-two schools having pre-season 
camps is taken care of is shown in Table 
CXIV. 

SECTION 106.—RENT PAID FoR USE OF FACIL- 
ITIES FOR ATHLETICS AND HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

What expenditures are being made for 
rent of facilities for the physical education 
program is shown in Table CXV. There are 
506 schools or 84.3 per cent reporting. Of 
these, eighty-two schools or 16.2 per cent 
are renting basketball halls, thirty-five 
schools or 6.9 per cent are renting athletic 
fields, and ten schools or 2 per cent are 
renting places in which to hold physical 
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"L. J. C. Freeman, op cit., p. 61. 

*H. L. McCullough, The Status of State 
High School Athletic Associations with 
Special Reference to Ohio, p. 143. 

“L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 68. 


education classes. Other items of rent are 

shown in Table CXV. 

SECTION 107.—FREQUENCY OF CLEANING 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 

In this study 567 schools or 94.5 per cent 
reported on the frequency of cleaning their 
athletic supplies. It is very disappointing 
to learn that eleven schools or 1.9 per cent 
do not clean their supplies. It is concluded 
that what cleaning is done is left up to the 
boys, which in most cases will not be very 
often. Williams and Hughes say, “Jerseys 
and stockings should be cleaned about every 
two weeks, but it is well that they be 
cleaned after each game.’ After each 
game would be ideal but too expensive for 
most schools. 

Of the schools reporting in this study, 
eighty-six schools or 15.2 per cent clean 
their athletic supplies each week, 17 
schools or 31 per cent each month, fifty 
schools or 8.8 per cent as needed, and 244 
schools or 43 per cent wait until the end 
of the season. This is more expensive in 
the long run as sweat and dirt cause cloth. 
ing to deteriorate and the clothing is easily 
torn in washing. Table CXVI gives these 
data. 

SRCTION 108.—EXPENDITURES YEARLY 

FOR ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 

To obtain the approximate sum spent 
each year by the high schools of Indiana for 
athletic supplies, including repairing ani 
cleaning, the amounts expended were at 


ranged in classes with $100 intervals rang. 
ing from nothing to more than $2,500. Free | 


man” found that 63.6 per cent of the total 
athletic income of the high schools in Ind: 
ana was spent for equipment. 

In this study 576 schools or 96 per cen! 
reported on their yearly expenditure fo 
athletic supplies. Of these, 449 schools o 
85.7 per cent are spending $500 or les 
yearly. This small amount would tend t 
foster a very restricted program in majj 
high schools. 

There are fifty-one schools or 8.9 pe 
cent that are spending between $501 an 
$1,000 yearly, and there are thirty-on 
schools or 5.4 per cent that are spendin 
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“Jesse F. Williams and W. L. Hughes 
op. cit., p. 185. 
“L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 65. 
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more than $1,000 per year in different 
amounts up to $2,500 and more, as shown 
in Table CX VII. 
SECTION 109.—EXPENDITURE YEARLY FOR 
LAUNDRY OTHER THAN ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
The amounts of expenditures in this sec- 
tion were also arranged into classes rang- 
ing from nothing to $901 and more. There 
are 521 schools or 86.8 per cent reporting 
on yearly expenditure for laundry other 
than athletic supplies. Of these, 272 schools 
or 52.2 per cent do not launder any other 
supplies, 227 schools or 43.6 per cent do 
not exceed $100, and no school of these 227 
spends more than $600 yearly on laundry. 
Table CXVIII shows the approximate 
amounts spent yearly by groups of schools 
and the totals for each class of amounts. 
SECTION 110.—EXPENDITURE YEARLY FOR 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


In this section there is a similar clas- 
sification of amounts spent. Freeman” 
found the expenditure for gymnasium 
equipment to be 7.2 per cent of the total 
yearly income from athletics. 

In this section gymnasium equipment re- 
fers to facilities that are more or less 
permanent in nature. What the different 
schools are spending yearly for this equip- 
ment is shown in Table CXIX. There are 
487 schools or 81.2 per cent reporting. Of 
these, 447 schools or 91.8 per cent do not 
spend more than $100 yearly, thirty-one 
schools or 6.4 per cent spend between $101 
and $200, seven schools or 1.4 per cent 
spend between $201 and $500, and only 
two schools or .4 per cent are spending 
more than $500. If a school were to spend 
between $100 and $300 yearly, it would 
soon have a well-equipped gymnasium. 
Soon this amount could be decreased some- 
what, and yet the school would be able to 
maintain a well-equipped gymnasium. 
SECTION 111.—EXPENDITURE YEARLY FOR 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

The wear and tear on playground equip- 
ment is greater than that of the gymna- 
sium, yet schools are spending no more for 
playground than for gymnasium equipment. 
There are 513 schools or 85.5 per cent re- 
porting in this section. Of these, 490 schools 
or 95.5 per cent are not spending more than 
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"L. J. C. Freeman, op. cit., p. 66. 


$100 yearly. Other amounts spent are 
shown in Table CXX. The larger amounts 
expended are found in the larger high 
schools. 
SECTION 112.—EXPENDiTURE YEARLY FOR 
REPAIRS OF EQUIPMENT OTHER 
THAN ATHLETIC 


Another item that must be considered 

in expenditures is the sum spent yearly by 
schools to keep their equipment in repair. 
What high schools are doing in this respect 
is shown in Table CXXI. There are 500 
schools or 83.3 per cent reporting. Of these, 
469 schools or 93.8 per cent are spending 
sums up to $100, and twenty schools or 4 
per cent are spending between $101 and 
200. If all schools were spending this 
much each year, all equipment could be 
kept in more serviceable condition. 
SECTION 113.—YEARLY EXPENDITURES PER 
PUPIL FOR ATHLETIC SUPPLIES, LAUNDRY, 

GYMNASIUM AND PLAYGROUND EQuIP- 

MENT, AND REPAIRS 

An analysis is presented in Table CXXII 
of the yearly expenditures for athletic 
equipment, laundry, gymnasium equipment, 
playground, and repairs. The data were 
derived from Tables CXVII, CXVIII, CXIX, 
CXX, and CXXI. The expenditures are 
classified according to the school groups of 
the study as shown under “Procedure” on 
page 18 of the thesis. A consideration of 
total expenditures does not contribute much 
to the analysis until the expenditures are 
reduced to a pupil unit. 

In general it is evident that expenditures 
per pupil increase as the size of the school 
decreases. Rural schools have a larger per 
pupil expenditure than urban schools. 

The range of expenditures for athletic 
supplies is from eighty-six cents per pupil 
enrolled in cities with a population of 35,- 
000 to 100,000, to $2.05 per pupil in joint 
town and township schools. The average 
expenditure for athletic supplies is $1.48. 

First-class cities spend the least per pupil 
enrolled for laundry and the towns with a 
population of less than 2,500 spend the 
most. The range is from seven cents to 
nineteen cents. The average expenditure is 
thirteen cents per pupil. 

Expenditures for gymnasium equipment 
per pupil are greatest in township schools 
and the least in third-class cities with a 
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population of 20,000 to 35,000. The range is 
from six cents to forty-two cents. The 
average is twenty-four cents per pupil. 

The range of expenditures for playground 
equipment is from six cents per pupil in 
third-class cities to forty-three cents per 
pupil in township schools. The average ex- 
penditure for playground equipment is 
twenty-four cents per pupil. 

First-class cities spend less per pupil for 
repairing equipment than township schools. 
The range is from four cents to forty-five 
cents. The average is twenty-three cents per 
pupil. 

The range for total expenditures for 
athletic supplies, laundry, gymnasium and 
playground equipment, and repairs is from 
$1.33 per pupil in second-class cities with 
a population between 35,000 and 100,000, 
to $3.44 per pupil in township schools, The 
average expenditure for athletic supplies, 
laundry, gymnasium and playground equip- 
ment, and repairs is $2.32 per pupil, ac- 
cording to Table CXXII. 

SUMMARY 

1. Gate receipts, season tickets, and 
tourneys are the main sources of income of 
high schools in Indiana. 

2. School boards furnish 46.5 per cent of 
the finance for health education programs. 
Teachers’ salaries are not included. 

3. Basketball is the outstanding self-sup- 
porting athletic activity. 

4. In 95.2 per cent of the high schools 
the income is handled by some responsible 
school official. 

5. In 55.7 per cent of the cases expend- 
itures are approved by the principal. 

6. Nearly 70 per cent of the high schools 
are operating without a budget for sports 
and health education. 

7. Equipment for athletic teams is fur- 
nished by 52.2 per cent of the high schools. 

8. All varsity traveling expenses are paid 
by 46.3 per cent of the high schools. 

9. Only 16.3 per cent of the high schools 
are furnishing medical attention to all stu- 
dents, while more than half furnish it for 
their varsity team members. 

10. Only 4.6 per cent of the high schools 
have pre-season training camps. 

11. About 75 per cent of the high schools 
own their physical facilities, as listed in 
Table CXV. 


12. Once a year is the mode for cleaning 
of athletic equipment. | 
13. Eighty-five and seven-tenths per cent 
of the high schools are spending $500 or 
less a year for athletic supplies. 
14. The yearly expenditure for gym- 
nasium equipment, athletic supplies, and 


laundry in most cases is near $100. D 
CHAPTER VIII t 
PERSONAL RECORD OF TEACHERS : 
OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL " 
EDUCATION at 

The material in this chapter is from data 7 
collected by the “Individual Teachers Re- - 
port,” which was answered by teachers of “ 
health and physical education in the high ” 
schools of Indiana. This report was divided we 
into sections each dealing with a subject om 
and its items. Each will be discussed and mt 
numerical data will be given pertaining to ah 
it. In each section the total number of de 
teachers reporting on items will be dis- om 
cussed. ! plat 
There are approximately 1,471 teachers | > 
of health and physical education in the nig 
high schools of Indiana. Of these, 1,12 | ™ ! 
teachers or 76.6 per cent answered this | = 


“Individual Teachers Report.” There are ‘fied 
2 POR . . ee 
670 men or 59.5 per cent and 456 women . 


or 40.5 per cent reporting, as shown in | SECT 

Table CXXV for Section 3. In this study | 

the totals and percentages for men and Ma 

women are given separately, based on the teach: 

number of each reporting on the items of tempc 

each section subject. are b 
SECTION 1.—MARITAL STATUS | term | 


The marital status of these 1,126 teach- | term 
ers reporting is shown in Table CXXIII. It | from 
will be noted that there are more married | CXXV 
men teachers than single, and for the wom- term | 
en the reverse is true. There is only a | holding 
small percentage (13.7%) of married won | Serio: 
en teaching health and physical education. 2 

SECTION 2.—RACE | 

Table CXXIV shows the number and the | _/” th 
per cent of the teachers of health and college 
physical education in the high schools of Pes yd 
Indiana belonging to either the white or | CXXIX 


ee 


Negro race. According to this table, there | al 
were reported only eleven negro teachers 0i ore 
. . . . a 
health and physical education in Indiana. ; 
Jame: 


SECTION 3.—SEX OF TEACHERS etic Co 
As has already been stated, there are ap- ing Phy 


te 


proximately 1,126 teachers of health and | Schools 
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physical education in Indiana, 59.5 per cent 
of whom are men and 40.5 per cent of whom 
are women, as shown in Table CXXV. 


SecTION 4.—CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
It is the purpose of this section to show 
the certification of teachers of health and 
physical education. Table CXXVI shows 
the different subjects and the number of 
men and women holding a license or permit 
to teach. Table CXXVII was prepared to 


show the number of teachers holding a 
license or permit in one subject only. It is 
noted that no man holds a license in health 
education only, and only six women or 4.3 
per cent have a license to teach it. But in 
the subjects of physical education and a 
combination of health and physical educa- 
tion the men and women are about equal 
in respect to number of subjects in which 
a license is held. There are still a few men 
and women teaching these subjects on a 
blanket license. Clements,’ in his study of 
the coaches of Indiana, found that of 345 
coaches 172 or 49.8 per cent had a license 
to teach physical education, 146 coaches 
or 42.3 per cent had permits, and twenty- 
seven coaches or 7.8 per cent were unqual- 
ified. 

SectioN 5.—CrREDIT Hours ON WHICH 

TEMPORARY PERMIT IS BASED 


Many high school teachers in Indiana are 
teaching health and physical education on 
temporary permits. Some of these permits 
are based on semester hours and some on 
term hours. To show this, the semester and 
term hours are placed in classes ranging 
from one to twenty-five hours. Table 
CXXVIII shows the classes of semester and 
term hours and the number of teachers 
holding permits based on them. 


SECTION 6.—TRAINING IN WEEKS SPENT 


IN COLLEGE 
In this section the amount of training in 
college that teachers have had was ar- 
ranged in classes ranging from less than 
thirty-six weeks to 253 or more weeks. Table 
CXXIX shows that the majority of the 
teachers have had four years of college 
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‘James D. Clements, The Status of Ath- 


| letic Coaches and Men Engaged in Teach- 


ing Physical Education in Indiana High 
chools. 


training. Ray’ found that the median of the 

academic preparation of physical training 

teachers was thirty-six months and that 

“women physical training teachers as a 

whole had very high academic training.’” 

SECTION 7.—FIRST DEGREE RECEIVED AND 
THE INSTITUTION GRANTING IT 


To handle the data of this section ad- 
equately, three tables were constructed. 
Table CX XX shows what degrees have been 
received by the teachers of health and phy- 
sical education in Indiana, Table CXXXI 
shows the schools granting the degrees, and 
Table CXXXII shows the number of de- 
grees granted each year. There were so 
many different schools reported that no 
attempt will be made to report all of them 
separately. The schools of Indiana are 
given separately, and all others are grouped 
together under the item “Other Schools.” 
There are 630 men or 94 per cent and 416 
women or 91.2 per cent reporting. Of these, 
seventy-eight men or 12.4 per cent and 
fifty-two women or 12.5 per cent have no 
degrees. As might be expected, the A.B. de- 
gree leads all others for both sexes. The 
first degrees received are shown in Table 
CXXX. 


Ray* states that in 1926 only one of the 
graduates had a degree from a school where 
they give special training in the prepara- 
tion of physical training instructors. 

In this study Table CXXXI is given to 
show the schools granting the degrees re- 
ceived. Indiana State Teachers College leads 
the list for men, having granted eighty- 
four or 15.2 per cent of the degrees, and 
Indiana University leads for the women 
with sixty-nine or 17.7 per cent of the de- 
grees granted. Other state and out-of-state 
schools are shown in Table CXXXI. 


Ray’ found that thirty-two different in- 
stitutions represented seven different states. 
Darnall® found that the teacher training 
institutions in Indiana train most of the 
health and physical education teachers in 





‘Tbid., p. 39. 

“Maynard C. Darnall, Administration of 
Physical Education and Athletics in Indi- 

*‘Ibid., p. 37. 

"Glenn V. Ray, The Status of Physical 
Education in the Small High Schools in 
Indiana, p. 30. 

*Tbid., p. 57. 
ana, p. 69. 
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Indiana. Clements’ found that 91.7 per 
cent of the coaches in 1932 were from Indi- 


ana. 

The number of degrees received each 
year after 1920 is shown separately and 
all others are grouped together and shown 
under the item of 1899-1920. These are 
shown in Table CXXXII. There are 546 de- 
grees or 81.5 per cent for men and 364 de- 
grees or 79.8 per cent for women reported. 
Of these, thirty-six degrees or 6.6 per cent 
for men and twenty-five degrees or 6.9 per 
cent for women were granted before 1921. 
The degrees of longest standing are two or 
.5 per cent, being granted to women in 1899. 
Ray* found that 75 per cent of the teachers 
in physical training had graduated within 
the last five years. This study shows that 
69.5 per cent of the teachers in physical 
education have graduated within the last 
five years. 

SECTION 8.—SECOND DEGREE RECEIVED 


This section gives the number of teachers 
who have received a second degree. There 
are 395 men or 59.0 per cent and 160 wom- 
en or 35.1 per cent reporting in this section. 
Of these, 328 men or 83 per cent and 139 
women or 86.9 per cent have not received a 
second degree. This leaves sixty-seven men 
or 17.0 per cent and twenty-one women or 
13.1 per cent who have received a second 
degree. In Table CXXXIII the percentage 
given for each degree will be based on the 
number of degrees reported. The per cent 
of men receiving a second degree in this 
study is slightly higher than that found by 
Clements, who found the percentage to be 
7.8 per cent; he also found there were only 
twenty-nine masters’ degrees in the whole 
state.” 

The schools at which teachers received 
these second degrees are shown in Table 
CXXXIYV. 

It is to be expected that the higher de- 
grees have been granted in the more re- 
cent years. Of the sixty-nine degrees re- 
ceived by men, forty-six or 65.6 per cent 
were received between 1930 and 1932. In 
these same years eight women or 38 per 
cent received their second degrees. Between 
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te 


the years 1920 and 1932, sixty-three degrees 
or 94 per cent were granted to men and 
eighteen degrees or 85.6 per cent to women. 
The four remaining degrees for men and 
three for women were granted between the 
years of 1910 and 1920. One man or 1.44 
per cent received his second degree in 1910, 
These data are given in Table CXXXV., 
SECTION 9.—THIRD DEGREE RECEIVED 
To this section on what third degrees 
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have been received only three men or .4 per | 
cent reported. These are: one master’s de- | 
gree from Indiana University in 1928, one | 
in 1931, and one Master of Science degree | 


from Indiana State Teachers 
1932. Three hundred seventeen men or 99 | 
per cent reported having received no third 
degree. The 456 women considered made no 
report for this section. Since the number 
reporting is so small, no table has been 
prepared for this section. 

SECTION 10.—EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 


To learn what had been their educational 
preparation, the teachers were asked t 
report on their majors and minors both as 
undergraduates and as graduate students, 
Two tables were constructed to show these 
data—Table CXXXVI for the men and| 
Table CXXXVII for the women. Five hun. | 
dred eighteen men or 77.3 per cent report- 
ed. Of these, 436 men or 84.2 per cent re 
ported on their undergraduate major, 884 | 
men or 74.1 per cent reported on their ur. | 
dergraduate minor, 249 men or 48.1 per 
cent reported on their graduate major, ani 
173 men or 33.4 per cent reported on their | 
graduate minor. | 

Table CXXXVI shows that the ranking 
undergraduate majors and minors are 8st: 
ence, social studies, and physical education, 
while education and physical education lead 
in graduate majors and physical education 
and science lead for graduate minors. This 
would indicate that the men teachers o 
Indiana are better preparing themselves 
in these special fields. However, very little 
preparation is found for health and hygiene. 

Table CXXXVII gives consideration 
the major and minor subjects for women. 
There are 340 women or 74.6 per cent re 
porting on the graduate and undergraduat 
majors and minors, Of these, 230 women o 
67.6 per cent reported on their undergra¢ 
uate majors, 190 women or 55.9 per cent Fe 
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ported on their undergraduate minors, 165 
women or 48.5 per cent reported on their 
graduate majors, and 101 women or 29.7 per 
cent reported on their graduate minors. 
For the women the ranking undergrad- 
majors and minors home economies, Eng- 
lish, and home economics. The leading un- 
dergraduate minors are English, science, 
and physical education. For the graduate 
majors and minors, home economics, Eng- 
lish, and physical education lead. The wom- 
en are better prepared in health and hygiene 
than the men, yet their preparation in 
these subjects seems too meager. 
SECTION 11.— TEACHERS ENGAGED IN SPORTS 
In what sports teachers took a part while 
in college, the number of years in each, and 
the letters won are shown in Table 
CXXXVIII for men and Table CXXXIX for 
the women. The total number of teachers 
engaging in each sport is shown. The per- 
centage for that sport is based upon the 
number of teachers reporting as having 
been active in that sport. For example, 
there are 594 men or 88.7 per cent report- 
ing. Of these, 133 men or 22.4 per cent took 
no part in college sports, thus leaving 461 
men or 77.6 per cent who took part in some 
sport. This number, 461, will be used in 
computing the percentages for men in any 
one sport. The total number of men in any 
one sport will be used in determining the 
percentage of letters won in that sport. In 
football 265 men or 57.5 per cent of the 461 
men report participation in college sports. 
These 265 men won 162 letters, that is, 
61.1 per cent of the men in football won let- 
ters. Each sport is dealt with in this man- 
ner in a separate table for men and wom- 
en. 


Ray” found that 208 men had taken part 
in college athletics. Of these, seventy-seven 
men or 36 per cent won letters. Clements” 
gives us the following data concerning men 
in sports and letters won: basketball, 255 
men took part and 130 men or 60 per cent 
won letters; baseball, 212 men took part and 
130 men or 67.8 per cent won letters; 
wrestling, nine men took part and five men 
or 55 per cent won letters; golf, sixteen 
men took part and one man or 6.2 per cent 
won a letter; tennis, sixty-seven men took 


re 
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“Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 38. 
“James D. Clements, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 


part and twelve men or 17.9 per cent won 
letters; swimming, thirty-one men took part 
and two or 6.4 per cent won letters; and 
boxing, two men took part and none won let- 
ters. 

In this study more sports are listed and 
more men considered, but the percentages 
are comparable to those found by Clements. 

For women in college sports, the data 
will be handled in the same way as for the 
men. In this study 456 women are consid- 
ered. Of these, 210 women or 46.1 per cent 
reported on their participation in college 
sports. Of the 210 reporting, 137 women 
or 65.2 per cent reported as taking no part 
in college sports. This leaves seventy-three 
women or 34.8 per cent who participated. 
This number will be used in computing the 
percentages of participation in each sport. 
Thus, for baseball we find that thirty-four 
women participated. This is 46.6 per cent 
of the seventy-three reporting participation 
in college sports. 

Ray” found that only a few women re- 
ceived athletic awards, two sweaters were 
won by one woman, one woman was on a 
varsity team but received no award, one 
played basketball, two played tennis, and 
three participated in track. 

SECTION 12.—ACTIVE IN WOMEN’S ATHLETIC 


ASSOCIATION IN COLLEGE 

Sections 12 and 13 deal with subjects 
which pertain to women teachers only. No 
table has been made for this section. 

In this section there are 381 women or 
83.6 per cent reporting on their activity in 
women’s athletic associations or similar or- 
ganizations. Of these, 238 women or 62.5 
per cent were active in some organization 
while in college and 143 or 37.5 per cent 
were not, 

SECTION 13.—W0OMEN’S ATHLETICS 

This section is used to show the number 
of women active in athletics offered in col- 
lege for the women. There are 410 women 
or 89.9 per cent reporting and it is grat- 
ifying to learn that only seventy-five women 
or 18.3 per cent were not active. The num- 
ber active in different sports is shown in 
Table CXL. 


SECTION 14.—CLASS INSTRUCTION RECEIVED 
In order to learn the scope of instruction 
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the teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion received in college, forty-three different 
subjects were listed. The teachers were in- 
structed to encircle the code number of 
each subject which they had had and give 
the amount of term or semester hours’ credit 
they received. In regard to credit received, 
the men reported a total of 12,526 hours as 
follows: 1,047 term hours or 8.3 per cent; 
1,161 semester hours or 9.3 per cent; and 
10,318 hours or 82.4 per cent were not listed 
as term or semester hours. These data are 
too indefinite for consideration, but are 
given as a matter of record. Of the subjects 
listed, playground games, gymnasium 
eames, first aid, hygiene, physiology, and 
types of dancing rank above all others in 
the number of teachers having had in- 
struction in them. Ray found that subjects 
rank in popularity with teachers as fol- 
lows:™ first, gymnasium games; second, 
methods of track and exercise; third, or- 
ganization and administration; and fourth, 
playground games. 

The subjects in which teachers have re- 
ceived instruction are shown in Table CXLI. 
SECTION 15.—COURSES IN TEACHING 
TECHNIQUB (COACHING) 

Table CXLII for this section shows what 
subjects the teachers have taken in order to 
learn the teaching or coaching technique 
of different activities. It will be noted that 
a larger per cent of the men than of the 
women have had teaching technique in the 
major sports, while in the minor sports 
and dancing the women have had more in- 
struction. This is probably due to the fact 
that a large per cent of the men were ac- 
tive in major sports and did not take part 
in minor sports and athletic dancing, and 
that many women do not care to play in the 
major sports. By major sports is meant 
football, basketball, baseball, and track. 

Ray“ found that the number of teachers 
having had teaching technique in different 
sports was as follows: baseball, forty-four 
men and six women; football, thirty men; 
track, fourteen men and five women; 
wrestling, nine men; tennis, one man; and 
swimming, one man. He states” that very 
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*Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 39. 
“Tbid., p. 40. 
"Tbid., p. 56. 


few women have specialized in the technique 
of certain branches of sports but they have 
practiced some of the skills. Table CXLII 
shows the courses in which men and women 
have had teaching technique. 

SECTION 16.—TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Many high school teachers have had 
teaching experience in different grades. 
Ray” found that all women teachers of 
physical education reporting on teaching 
tenure had grade experience and that “sev- 


men teachers had no grade exper- 
9917 


eral 
lence, 

In order to obtain information as to 
what extent the teachers of health and 
physical education have had experience in 
teaching in different grades, several dif- 
ferent combinations of grades were ar 
ranged. These combinations included rural 
school, elementary grades, junior high 
school, senior high school, and college. 
These combinations and totals for each are 
shown in Table CXLIII. 

In this study 660 men or 98.5 per cent 
and 440 women or 96.5 per cent reported 
their teaching experience. No men and only 
one woman or .2 per cent has had teaching 
experience in rural schools. A larger per 
cent of the men than of the women now 
teaching in high school have had grade ex- 
perience. There is one woman or .2 per cent 
who is a school nurse teaching health in 
the high school. Of the women reporting, 
287 or 65.2 per cent reported their only ex- 


perience in teaching has been in the senior | 
high school. There are seven men or 1.1 per | 
cent whose only experience reported is in | 


the elementary grades. From this it is eon- 
cluded that they are now grade teachers 
teaching health and physical education 
classes in high school. 

The number of teachers for different 
grades or combinations is shown in Table 
CXLITII. 

Other information asked for in this sec- 
tion was the number of years of experience 
the teachers had had in each type of school. 


The 660 men reported a total of 4,803 years _ 


and the 440 women reported a total of 
2.628 years of teaching experience, inelud- 
ing all types of schools. 

Table CXLIV shows the distribution by 


a 





“Tbid., p. 53. 
"Ibid. p. 42. 
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types of schools of the total years reported 
by the men and women teachers. The data 
of this table are to be interpreted in this 
manner: the 660 men reported a total of 
9749 years or 57.2 per cent of teaching ex- 
perience in the senior high school, and the 
440 women reported a total of 1,290 years 
or 49.1 per cent of experience in the senior 
high school. The percentages for the num- 
ber of years reported for each type of 
school are based on the total number of 
years reported for all types of schools. 

SECTION 17.—SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN 

PREVIOUS POSITION 

In Section 21 of this report will be shown 
the teaching load of the teachers making 
this report. In this section an attempt is 
made to show what the teachers have taught 
in previous positions. In order to show this, 
these subjects—(1) general teaching, (2) 
health and physical education, (3) health 
education, and (4) physical education—are 
given separately and in the different com- 
binations reported. The numbers on the 
left-hand side of Table CXLV refer to the 
above-named subjects in combination. For 
example, “1, 2, 4” should mean that gen- 
eral teaching, health and physical educa- 
tion, and physical education were taught 
in previous positions. Other combinations 
are shown in Table CXLV. It is seen by 
this table that most of the teachers have 
had general teaching before their present 
positions. About one-fourth of them have 
taught physical education along with gen- 
eral teaching. Only a small per cent of men 
(1.7 per cent) and women (3.6 per cent) 
taught health education alone in their pre- 
vious positions. 

SECTION 18.—EXPERIENCE IN PRESENT 

POSITION 

The length of time the 668 men or 99.7 
per cent and 449 women or 98.5 per cent 
reporting in this section have been teach- 
ing in their present positions is shown in 
Table CXLVI. Of the men, 195 or 29.2 per 
cent and of the women 133 or 29.6 per cent 
are teaching the first year in their present 
positions. Most of the teachers have been in 
their present positions three years or more. 

SECTION 19.—TOTAL EXPERIENCE 
IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


This section was designed to show the 
total teaching experience the teachers have 


had in other schools, There are 624 men or 
93.1 per cent and 416 women or 91.2 per 
cent reporting. Of these, 166 men or 26.6 
per cent and 163 women or 39.2 per cent 
have had no experience in other schools. 
The years of experience were placed in 
classes ranging from none to more than 
twenty-one years. Table CXLVII shows 
that eleven men or 1.8 per cent have had 
more than twenty-one years of experience 
in other schools. 


SECTION 20.—GRAND TOTAL OF 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

In this section the teachers were asked 
to give the grand total of years of teaching 
experience. There are 625 men or 93.2 per 
cent and 416 women or 91.2 per cent report- 
ing. The men report a grand total of 4,899 
years, which gives an average of 7.8 years 
per man. The women report a grand total of 
2,567 years, which gives an average of 6.1 
years per woman. In Section 16 the teach- 
ers were asked to give their total teaching 
experience. The total years given there are 
slightly different from the totals given in 
this section. This is probably due to the 
difference in number of teachers reporting 
in Section 16 and Section 20. No table was 
prepared for this section. 


SECTION 21.—TEACHING LOAD 
The discussion and tables for this section 


are quoted from a study made on Section 21 
of this study by Harold E. Moore in co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Public Instruction and under the direction 
of Dr. W. W. Patty of Indiana University. 
The data of Mr. Moore’s study were taken 
from questionnaires collected for this study. 
Table numbers in Mr. Moore’s reports have 
been changed to conform with other tables 
of this thesis. Mr. Moore considered 1,037 
teachers, which represents about three- 
fourths of the teachers of health and phy- 
sical education. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this study is to set out 
the subjects taught by teachers of 
health and physical education in order 
that students interested in this field 
may have some guidance toward the 
subjects that they most likely will be 
called on to teach. Further, it plans to 
furnish information to directors of de- 
partments of health and physical ed- 
ucation and directors of studies and 
placement bureaus information that 
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will aid them in directing their stu- 
dents into the fields that they most 
likely will be called upon to teach. It 
further aims to call the attention of 
administrators to the seriousness of 
the problem. 
PLAN OF THE STUDY 

The plan of the study will be to set 
out tables showing the data drawn 
from Section 21 of the questionnaire 
mentioned, in tabular form, as self- 
explanatory as possible but preceded by 
an explanation and followed by a brief 
analysis. At the conclusion of the pa- 
per will be found certain conclusions 
and recommendations. For purposes of 
the prevention of overlapping, it was 
necessary to divide the teachers into 
groups teaching health, physical edu- 
cation, and health and physical educa- 
tion. The schools were tabulated on 
the basis of organization and enroll- 
ment and men and women teachers 
were tabulated separately. 

SECTION A 


Table I (to follow) [now Table 
CXLVIII in this study] sets out the 
type and size of schools, the sex of the 
teacher and the frequency of the sub- 
jects taught with health. The tables 
are self-explanatory and only brief 
comment need be made about each. 
Those teaching health only are noted 
and those that teach health in com- 
binations with other’ subjects are 
broken down into various subject fields 
and they are listed in order of the 
frequency. Table I [Table CXLVIIT] 
reads that in the four-year schools 
of an enrollment below one hundred 
fourteen men taught health in com- 
bination with other subjects of which 
social studies appeared seven times, 
science twelve times, mathematics 
seven times, etc. 

Table I [now Table CXLVIII] shows 
that only five teachers reporting taught 
health only, these teachers being locat- 
ed in the larger schools. Ninety teach- 
ers taught health in combination with 
other subject groups which appeared 
in the following order: science. home 
economics, social studies, English, 
mathematics, industrial arts, foreign 
language, music, and art. In the schools 
of under two hundred enrollment two 
subject groups were taught (on an 
average) in addition to health. In the 
schools above two hundred in enroll- 
ment one subject group in addition to 
health is usually taught. There ap- 
peared to be little difference in the four- 
and six-year high schools. The number 
of men and women teaching health was 
practically equal, there being forty- 
seven men and forty-eight women. 
Home economics was the most popular 
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combination with health for women. 
Science and social studies ran high 
for men. No physical education is listed 
inasmuch as that subject appears in 
Table II [now Table CXLIX in this 
study] which deals with combination 
with this subject. 
SECTION B 

Table II [Table CXLIX] deals with 
the largest number of the three groups, 
It covers the subjects taught by 325 
men and 228 women with physical edu- 
cation. The same plan as was followed 
in Table I [Table CXLVIII] is followed 
here and so no additional explanation 
is necessary. 

Table II [Table CXLIX] reads that 
in four-year high schools of less than 
one hundred enrollment one man taught 
physical education only, while eighty 
men taught physical education in com- 
bination with other subjects of which 
social studies appeared forty-seven 
times, mathematics thirty-four times, 
science thirty-one times, etc. 

Table II [Table CXLIX] shows that 
eighty-nine teachers teach physical 
education only. These seem to be locat- 
ed for the most part in the larger four- 
vear high schools. The explanation for 
the four-year part being that the 
largest high schools of the state are, 
as a rule, four-year schools. Four hun- 
dred and sixty-four teachers are teach- 
ing physical education in combination 
with other subjects. One of the things 
immediately noticeable is that there 
are more men teachers of physical edu- 
eation than women—there being 325 
men and 228 women. This is explained 
as the table will show that men are 
largest in number in the smaller schools 
where evidently they teach physical 
education to both boys and girls. Social 
studies, science, mathematics, foreign 
language, and home economics are most 
popular combinations. Social studies is 
by far the most popular combination 
with physical education for men, with 
science and mathematics following. For 
women, English followed by home 
economics and foreign language are the 
most popular. Again the tables will 
show that in schools under two hundred 
in enrollment two subject groups in 
addition to physical education are 
taught; from two hundred to six hur- 
dred one subject group in addition & 
physical education is usually taught; 
above six hundred, physical education 
is usually taught alone. Again, ap 
parently, little difference is found be 
tween the four- and six-year schools. 

SECTION C 

Table III [now Table CL in this 
study] covers the teachers of health and 
physical education. It contains the se 
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d largest group with 239 men and 
150 Rae 04 The same plan that was fol- 
lowed in Tables I and II [Tables 
CXLVIII and CXLIX] is followed here. 
Table III [Table CL] reads that in the 
four-year high schools of less than 
one hundred enrollment thirty-five men 
taught health and physica] education 
in combination with other subjects, 
social studies appearing twenty-two 
times, science eighteen times, and 
mathematics sixteen times in the com- 
bination; other subjects appeared in 
the order listed in the table. There are 
several elementary teachers teaching 
high school physical education as in- 
dicated in the table. . 

Table III [CL] as in Table Il 
(CXLIX] we find the men outnumber 
the women teaching this work. This 
preponderance comes again from the 
small schools, as evidenced by the al- 
most equal number teaching the sub- 
jects only. The same average so far 
as subjects taught, in addition to health 
and physical education appears in this 
table as shown in the analysis of Tables 
Iand II [CXLVIII and CXLIX]. 
Little difference is again noted be- 
tween the four- and six-year schools. 
Practically the same subjects are again 
found in the combinations with health 
and physical education as are found in 
Tables Iand II [CXLVIII and CXLIX] 
with health and with physical educa- 
tion.” 

SECTION 22.—NUMBER OF CLASS PERIODS OF 

Forty MINUTES (OR EQUIVALENT) PER 

WEEK 

The teaching load per week was arranged 
into classes ranging from one to forty with 
intervals of five. 

Table CLI shows the number of class 
periods of forty minutes, or the equilvalent, 
per week that the teachers of health and 
physical education have. There are 661 men 
or 98.7 per cent and 441 women or 96.7 
per cent reporting. Of these, forty-eight 
men or 7.4 per cent and forty women or 9.1 
per cent have only between one and five 
periods per week, while 283 men or 42.8 
per cent and 164 women or 37.2 per cent 
have between twenty-one and thirty periods 
each week. There are seventy-three men or 
11 per cent and fifty-six women or 12.7 
per cent who have between thirty-six and 


forty class periods each week. Other num- 
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“Quoted, by permission of Dr. W. W. 
Patty and Harold E. Moore, from a manu- 
script prepared on Section 21 of this study 
by Harold E. Moore. 
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bers of class periods and the number of 

teachers for each are shown in Table CLI. 

SECTION 23.—TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
CLASSES 

For this section the total number of 
pupils in classes per week was arranged 
into classes with intervals of different size. 
There are 651 men or 97.2 per cent and 426 
women or 93.4 per cent reporting in this 
section. Of these, there are fifty-two men 
or 8 per cent and thirty-five women or 
8.2 per cent who do not have a total num- 
ber of pupils to exceed twenty-five per 
week. There are 174 men or 28.7 per cent 
and ninety-nine women or 23.2 per cent who 
have a total number of students per week 
between seventy-six and 125. Two women 
or .o per cent reported having a total of 
more than 201 pupils per week. Other total 
numbers of students and teachers having 
them are shown in Table CLII. 

SECTION 24.—TIME ALLOTMENT (HOURS PER 
WEEK DEVOTED TO PREPARATION FOR 
INSTRUCTION, PAPER WORK, ETC.) 

The amount of time teachers of health 
and physical education are devoting to prep- 
aration for instruction, paper work, and 
such is shown in Table CLIII. There are 
652 men or 97.3 per cent and 421 women or 
92.3 per cent reporting. It is interesting to 
note that fifteen men or 2.3 per cent and 
nineteen women or 4.5 per cent are devot- 
ing no time to preparation and paper work. 
This may mean that they have a good deal 
of experience and know their subjects 
thoroughly. By Table CLIII it is seen that 
most men and women are spending between 
five and fifteen hours per week in prep- 
aration for instruction and care for paper 
work in connection with their classes. There 
are twenty-one men or 3.2 per cent and 
twenty women or 4.8 per cent who de- 
vote twenty-five hours or more per week 
to preparation for instruction. 

SECTION 25.—NUMBER OF PERIODS PER WEEK 
DEVOTED TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTION 

The number of periods per week they 
are devoting to instruction in physica! ed- 
ucation was reported by 643 men or 96 
per cent and 409 women or 89.7 per cent. 
The number of periods per week were ar- 
ranged into classes ranging from none to 
twenty-five. By Table CLIV it will be seen 
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that some high schools of the state are not 
meeting the requirement in this subject, as 
there are thirty-two men or 5 per cent and 
twenty-nine women or 7.1 per cent who re- 
port that they are not devoting any periods 
per week to instruction in physical educa- 
port that they are not devoting any periods 
devoted to instruction is four and one-half 
periods per week and for the women it is 
two. The remaining teachers reporting are 
shown in Table CLIV. 


SECTION 26.—PERIODS PER WEEK DEVOTED 
TO HEALTH INSTRUCTION 

This section was constructed similarly to 
Section 25, its purpose being to obtain in- 
formation on the amount of time given 
each week to health instruction. There are 
626 men or 93.4 per cent and 384 women or 
84.2 per cent reporting. According to Table 
CLV for this section, less time is being de- 
voted to health instruction than physical 
education. Again many schools are not meet- 
ing the state requirement in this respect, as 
288 men or 46.0 per cent and 168 women or 
43.7 per cent report that they are not de- 
voting any time to health instruction. How- 
ever, Table CLV shows that most of the 
teachers are meeting the requirement as to 
the amount of time devoted to health edu- 
cation. 


SECTION 27.—LENGTH OF PERIOD IN WHICH 
INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN 


According to the data collected for this 
section, there is a great variation in the 
length of the periods devoted to instruction 
in health and physical education. Periods 
were found to range from twenty to sixty 
minutes in length. There are 639 men or 
95.4 per cent and 435 women or 95.4 per 
cent reporting on the length of their periods. 
Of these, five men or .8 per cent and four- 
teen women or 3.2 per cent report periods 
of only twenty minutes in length. A forty- 
minute period seems to be the one most 
used as there are 330 men or 51.6 per cent 
and 214 women or 49.2 per cent that are 
teaching a forty-minute period, while 290 
men or 45.3 per cent and 181 women or 
41.6 per cent are teaching periods of forty- 
five to sixty minutes in length. The dif- 
ferent lengths of periods and the number 
of teachers using them are shown in Table 


CLVI. 
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SECTION 28.—HOURS PER WEEK DEVOTED 1 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


In many schools the classroom teaching 
is only a part of the duties of teacher 
Often teachers have some extra-curriculay 
activity for which they are responsible, |p 
this section, 643 men or 96 per cent ani 
408 women or 69 per cent reported on th 
hours per week they devote to some extra. 
curricular activity. The hourse were 4). 
ranged into classes ranging from none 
twenty-five hours per week. Table CLV] 
shows that, of the teachers reporting, only 
twenty-seven men or 4.2 per cent and sixty. 
six women or 16.3 per cent have no extra. 
curricular duties, while 304 men or 47} 
per cent and three hundred women or 73! 
per cent have from one to ten hours pe 
week of extra-curricular duties. The grea. 
est number of hours reported is from 
to 25 per cent as reported by forty-on 
men or 6.4 per cent and four women or! 
per cent. According to Table CLVII a lar. 
er per cent of men than of women are @ 
gaged in some extra-curricular activity 
This is probably due to the fact thats 
many men are active in some sport pr 
gram. 

SECTION 29.—ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Administrative work is often a part of: 
teacher’s responsibility, while the remai 
ing teachers reporting have from one}! 
twenty hours of administrative work p! 
week. On the whole, teachers of health an 
physical education are not burdened wit 
administrative duties. 

SECTION 30.—EXTRA-CURRICULAR DUT 


In Section 28, Table CLVII shows t 
hours per week that teachers devote toa 
tra-curricular activities. In this section} 
shown the nature of the extra-curricul 
activities in which the teachers are engagt 
There are 645 men or 96.3 per cent # 
383 women or 84 per cent reporting. Fort 
men, athletic coaching, playground sup 
vision, intramurals, and managing athlett 
are the leading extra-curricular activité 
while for the women, athletic coaching, th 
work, and advising are the leading ext 
curricular activities. Table CLIX shows? 
different types of extra-curricular W 
and the number engaged in each. 
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SECTION 31.—PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 

Many teachers once in the teaching pro- 
fession do not do very much to keep up in 
their profession by belonging to organiza- 
tions fostering the improvement and ad- 
vancement of teachers. This section lists 
several of the leading organizations whose 
purpose is the welfare and improvement of 
teachers. Table CLX gives this list of or- 
ganizations and the number belonging to 
each. There are 615 men or 91.8 per cent 
and 409 women or 69.7 per cent reporting. 
Of these, 574 men or 93.3 per cent and 374 
women or 91.4 per cent belong to the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association, There are 
111 men or 18 per cent and 110 women or 
26.9 per cent who belong to the National 
Education Association. It would seem ad- 
visable for all teachers to belong to these 
two organizations at least and it would 
increase their educational efficiency if they 
belonged to at least one organization of the 
field of health and physical education. As 
is shown in Table CLX only a small per 
cent of teachers belong to such organiza- 
tions. 

While Table CLX shows to what profes- 
sional organizations teachers belong, it does 
not show the number of teachers belonging 
to only one organization. Therefore Table 
CLXI has been constructed to give these 
data. In this table it will be seen that, of the 
teachers reporting, 339 men or 95.5 per cent 
and 184 women or 94.8 per cent belong to 
no other professional organization than the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. Like- 
wise, ten men or 2.8 per cent and seven 
women or 3.6 per cent belong only to the 
National Education Association. Other or- 
ganizations and the number of teachers be- 
longing to them only is shown in Table 
CLXI. 

SECTION 32.—LITERATURE TAKEN OR 

READ REGULARLY 

Another means of checking the profes- 
sional attitude of teachers is by the liter- 
ature they are in the habit of reading. In 
this section is listed some of the leading 
literature relative to schools in general and 
the field of health and physical education. 


Ray” found that physical education 
teachers probably keep as alive profession- 





"Glenn V. Ray, op. cit., p. 48. 
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ally as the other school groups, and that 
the Athletic Jowrnal was the literature 
most read by men. Clements” found that 213 
men were reading some professional book. 
Of these, 190 men were taking the Athletic 
Journal, ninety were taking the magazine 
Hygiea, thirty-five were taking Physical 
Culture, and twenty-two were taking the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education. 
The personnel as a whole was not reading 
educational books. Of the professional lit- 
erature being read by the high school teach- 
ers of health and physical education today, 
the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, the Athletic Journal, Hygiea, and 
the Indiana Teacher are the leading ones. 
There are 650 men or 97 per cent and 
436 women or 95.6 per cent reporting. Of 
these, 515 men or 79.2 per cent and 330 
women or 75.7 per cent read the Indiana 
Teacher. It should be read by all teachers 
in the state. Table CLXII shows the num- 
ber of teachers reading such professional 
literature. 

To further check the professional read- 
ing of teachers, Table CLXIII is used to 
show how many teachers there are that 
are reading only one professional publica- 
tion. Table CLXIII shows that there 
are seventy-five men or 11.2 per cent 
of the 650 reporting and eighty-two women 
or 18 per cent of the 456 reporting who 
are reading only one professional publica- 
tion. Table CLXIII gives data for each 
publication. 


SECTION 33.—RECENT ADDITIONAL StTuDy 

This section deals with recent additional 
study, either during the regular school year 
Or summer sessions, that teachers have 
taken to improve themselves in the pro- 
fession. Clements” found that the year of 
1931 was outstanding for graduate work 
taken by the coaches of Indiana; during that 
year 21.3 per cent attended some school, 
taking additional work. 

In this study there are 624 men or 93.1 
per cent and 408 women or 89.5 per cent 
reporting. Of these, 442 men or 72.4 per 
cent and 255 women or 62.5 per cent have 
taken extra work within the last two years, 
while only eighty-eight men or 14.1 per 





“James D. Clements, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
“Ibid., p. 48. 
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eent and seventy-three women or 17.9 per 
cent report that they have not taken any 
additional study recently. A very small 
number of men (thirteen or 2.1 per cent) 
and women (twelve or 2.9 per cent) have 
not taken any additional work for more 
than five years. These and other data are 
shown in Table CLXIV. 

SECTION 34.—ADDITIONAL STUDY PLANNED 

Darnall” in his study sent out question- 
naires to the teachers of health and phys- 
ical education of the high schools of Indi- 
ana. To him were returned 528 question- 
naires in which the teachers told of ad- 
ditional study planned. Of these, 219 teaci- 
ers or 60.4 per cent stated that they were 
planning additional study in health and 
physical education. 

In this study 652 men or 97,3 per 
and 409 women or 89.7 per cent reported. 
Additional study planned by these is shown 
in Table CLXV. 

SECTION 35.—SCHOOLS IN WH:CH AD- 

DITIONAL STUDY WILL BE TAKEN 

Those teachers who were expecting 
take additional study within the next twelve 
months were asked to give the school which 
they expected to attend. There are 467 men 
or 69.7 per cent and 250 women or 54.8 per 
cent reporting giving the school they ex- 
pect to attend. These figures are slightly 
lower than those given in Table CLXV for 
those teachers who expected to take ad- 
ditional study. This is probably due t 
the fact that a few teachers were unde- 
cided as to the school. As shown in Table 
CLXVI, Indiana University is by far the 
leading choice, as 34.7 per cent of the men 
and 31.6 per cent of the women reporting 
state that they will attend that school. 

SUMMARY 

1. There are approximately 1,471 teach- 
ers of health and physical education in 
Indiana. 

2. Only 10.3 per cent of the teachers of 
health and physical education have a li- 
cense in these subjects only. 

3. It is evident that teachers of academic 
subjects have been found to take up health 
and physical education work when it was 
added to the curriculum. 

4. More than 75 per cent of the teachers 
of health and physical education hold an 
A.B. or B.S. degree. 
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5. More than 76 per cent of the men and 
69.8 per cent of the women. teachers of 
health and physical education were active 
in college sports. 

6. Men teachers as a group remain in the 
teaching longer than women 
teachers. 


profession 


7. There is a larger number of men than 
of women teaching physical education, per- 
haps due to the fact that in many small 
high the teaching both 
boys and girls. 

8. For men, social studies appears to be 
the most common combination with health 
and physical education, with science, math- 
ematics, and industrial arts following. 

9. For women English is the most com. 
mon combination with health and physical 


schools men are 


education, with home economics, science. 
and foreign language following. 
10. A few elementary teachers, mostly 


men, are teaching high school classes jp 
physical education. 

11. Most the state are 
meeting the state requirement in the teach- 
ng of physical education. 

12. A classroom period of forty minutes 
is one used by most high schools, 

13. About 50 per cent of the men and 7) 
per cent of the women teachers of health 
and physical education have extra-curricular 


high schools of 


ing’ 


duties. 

14. More than one-half of the teachers of 
health and physical education assume n 
administrative responsibility. 

15. For the men teachers athletic coach- 
ing, playground supervision, and _intra- 
murals are the leading extra-curricular ac. 
tivities. 

16. For the debating, 
class plays, and committee work are the 


women teachers 
leading extra-curricular activities. 

17. As a group, the professional attitude 
of teachers of health and physical educa 
tion is good. However, too few belong to n0 
more than one professional society. 

18. More than 83.8 per cent of the met 
79.1 cent the women teachers | 


of 


and per 


of health and physical education have taken | 


additional study within the last five years. 
19. For the men 80.3 per cent and fo 
the women 72.6 per cent are planning ™ 
take additional study in 1932. 
20. Indiana University, Ball State Teach- | 
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ers College, and Indiana State Teachers 
College are the leading schools in the choice 
for taking additional study. 


CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


This study gives a picture of the status 
of health and physical education and of the 
teachers of these subjects in the high schools 
of Indiana in 1932. 

Great progress has been made in Indiana 
in the development of state standards for 
health and physical education. New rulings 
have been approved by the State Board of 
Education, which by 1935 will do much to 
improve the status of health and physical 
education and the qualification of the teach- 
ers of these subjects. 

The greater part of the data used in 
this study was obtained from question- 
naires sent to 852 high schools and 1,471 
teachers of health and physical education 
in Indiana. Of these, six hundred high 
schools or 70.4 per cent and 1,126 teachers 
or 76.6 per cent are considered in this study. 

The high schools are classified acccord- 
ing to the type of community they represent. 
Table I shows this classification. 

Most of the high schools of Indiana are 
using one of the three plans outlined in the 
State Course of Study for granting credit 
for physical education. 

The old “formal” type of physical educa- 
tion is rapidly disappearing in the high 
schools of Indiana and is being replaced by 
a program of athletics, seasonable sports, 
tumbling, stunts, and drill in skills involved 
in athletic games. 


Less than one-half (49.3 per cent) of 
the high schools in the state do nothing for 
defective students. Seventeen per cent of 
the high schools give corrective exercises 
for lateral curvature of the spine, and 22.7 


per cent give corrective exercises for the 
feet 


A wide variety of intra-mural sports pro- 
gram is offered. In about 50 per cent of the 
high schools half of the students are 
active in some intra-mural sport. 

In 60.2 per cent of the high schools the 
boys engaged in inter-scholastic sports are 
not excused from physical education classes. 

More than one-half of the gymnasiums in 
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Indiana are in a separate building from 
that of the high school and are on the 
ground level. Two-thirds of the gymnasiums 
in Indiana are more than five years old. 


As a group, the gymnasiums in Indiana 
are inadequately equipped in regard to suf- 
ficient lockers for boys and girls, storage 
space, dressing facilities, training rooms, 
showers, public conveniences, and equip- 
ment for a varied program. 


There is no uniformity as to the clas- 
sification of students for physical educa- 
tion. Boys and girls receive their health 
instruction together in 73.3 per cent of 
the high schools. 

Gate receipts, season tickets, and tour- 
neys are the main sources of income for 
the high schools. In 46.5 per cent of the 
cases, the school board furnishes the fi- 
nances for the health education program. 

On the whole, high school finances are 
well controlled. In 95.2 per cent of the high 
schools of Indiana the income is handled 
by some responsible school official. In 55.7 
per cent of the high schools expenditures are 
approved by the principal and in the re- 
maining schools they are approved by some 
member or members of the system. 

About 50 per cent of the high schools 
furnish their athletic teams with all equip- 
ment and pay their traveling expenses. 
However, only 16.3 per cent of the high 
schools furnish medical attention to all stu- 
dents, while more than half of them furnish 
medical care to their varsity teams. 

In this study 670 men and 456 women 
are considered. Of these, 434 men or 66.1 
per cent and 62 women or 13.6 per cent are 
married. This has a direct bearing on the 
yearly turn-over of teachers in the high 
schools. More than 70 per cent of the men 
teachers and 56 per cent of the women 
teachers have had two or more years of 
experience in their present teaching posi- 
tions. 

More than 75 per cent of the teachers of 
health and physical education hold a B.S. 
or A.B. degree. 

Only 10.3 per cent of the teachers of 
health and physical education have licenses 
in these subjects only. 

Most of the high schools of the state are 
meeting the requirement in giving instruc- 
tion in physical education. Health instruc- 
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tion is being neglected by many. 

A classroom period of forty minutes 1 
the one most frequently used. 

The professional attitude of the teachers 
of health and physical education is shown 
by the fact that 83.8 per cent of the men 
and 79.1 per cent of the women have had 
additional study within the last five years 
and 80.3 per cent of the men and 72.6 per 
cent of the women planned to take addi- 
tional work in 1932. 

In high schools with an 
two hundred to six hundred 
group in addition to health, physical edu- 
cation, or health and physical education 1 
usually taught by the teacher; while in the 
smaller high schools two subject groups 1 
addition to health, physical education, o 


enrollment of 


one subiec 


health and physical education are more 
prevalent. 

For the men social studies seems to be 
the most common combination with thes 


subjects, while for the women English | 
more often found in combination with them 
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